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“The Evening and the Morning” 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


Bg a star ! 
The great gloom gathers slowly on the trees, 
Thrusts out remorseless from the crevices 
The lingering light that flies into the West 
To die on drowning sunset's submerged breast ; 
The world is cast adrift upon the wide 
Swift current of the dark’s engulfing tide, 
No haven and no anchorage, until far 
Lightens—a star ! 


Dawn-—and a bird ! 

The vague, prophetic splendor of the day 

Spreads its dim garment on the untrod way ; 

The earth lies on the dreaming edge of sleep, 

And over all expectant tremors creep, 

Touched with a sweetness that grows poignant pain, 

Them shivers back to ecstasy again ; 

And through the tensity of dawn deferred 
Wakens—a bird ! 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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Lditorial 


Having a hard time of it is not to 
be counted among the sore burdens 
of life. Having an easy time of it is much to be 
dreaded. Nerve and unfailing pluck get temper and 
fineness out of hard times, not out of hammock 
swinging, Only out of stress and strain comes the 
Clear grit which tells. God pity the man or woman 
who has never had a hard time of it! 


Gain of Having 
a Hard Time 


bd 


To obey God at all, one must pur- 
‘ pose to obey him in all. He who 
intends to do right in the main, simply intends to 
do what is agreeable to his own will,—a purpose that 
's prompted, not by the spirit of obedience, but by 
selfishness, the very mainspring of disobedience. 
When a child does what his father tells him to do 
Merely because it happens to be in line with his own 


The Obedient Spirit 








will, he does not obey his father, however closely he 
may follow the letter of his father’s command. One 
who has an obedient spirit may be betrayed into an 
act of disobedience, but nothing that is prompted 
by a disobedient spirit may be called an act of 
obedience. 
bf 
Man's Likeness While it is true that no two persons 
to Man are alike, it is also true that no two 
are wholly different. The bond of likeness of man 
to man is greater than the separateness of unlike- 
ness,—for man is made in the image of God. No 
one has a right to consider himself entirely incapable 
of forms of evil to which others have fallen a prey. 
If he has not yet fallen into them, so much the 
greater his need of gratitude. But he is like those 
who have so erred in that he is not out of danger. 
Neither is there any height of spiritual attainment 
reached by his fellows of which he ought to consider 
himself incapable. In liabilities and possibilities 
men are much alike, even though in the end they 
have differed in degree. It is more essential for the 
mutual assistance of each to each that men should 
think more of that which unites them as one in kind, 
than of that which separates them as diverse either 
in kind or in degree. 


All men admire a hero. Most 

men would like to be heroic. But 
nly now and then is there a man who realizes what 
it is to be a hero, and how simple a thing is heroism. 
What is a hero? The primitive 
meaning of the Greek word ‘*‘ hero’’ is ‘‘a man.’’ 
Heroism is acting like a hero—like atrue man. Yet 
so rare a thing is it that a man Zs a man, or that a real 
man—a real hero—shows himself fully competent to 
his position in an emergency, that men of old came 
to look at a real man, a real hero, as something more 
than a simple man, more than a simple hero; and 
so men came to think that a real hero was god-like, 
and finally to count him partly divine. Yet, after 
all, a real hero is only a real man. Even to this 
day we speak of an exceptional human personality 
as ‘‘a manly man,’’ or as ‘‘a womanly woman ;’’ 
and ‘in thus speaking, we practically assert that a 
hero—of either sex—is a God-inspired,, a God- 
helped, a God-like raan, or woman. We need not 
be more than God made us to be, we need not ex- 
pect more power than God gave us, and that God 
will inspire and enable us to use, if we would be 
true heroes. It is a great thing, it is a heroic thing, 
for any man to do as well as he can do, to do as 
well 1s he ought to do, in an emergency. Any man 
who does that is a hero in God’s sight, and he 
ought to be so in man’s sight. 


True Heroism 


What is heroism ? 


“ 
The Book The homeliness of the Bible is a 
of the Ages = great part of itscharm. It is about 


such common matters as fill up the lives of men 
to-day. It tells of births, marriages, and deaths, 
wars and treaties, plenty and famine, laboring and 
trading, weeping and laughing, suffering and rejoic- 
ing. The fashions of the world change, but great 
permanent elements remain under all the changes, 






and of these the Bible is fuller than is any other 
book that has come down to us from a remote past. 
We thus find ourselves in it more easily than in any 
other literature that is not of our own age, and from 
it learn. that a divine purpose underlies this common 
life of all the generations, and consecrates it for us 
as for the men of the past. It is true that this 
makes it a stumbling-block to those who have no eye 
for this primary and elemental life of the race. 
Philo, an Alexandrian contemporary of our Lord, 
thought the Bible must be cleared of all these vulgar 
things before it could win the respect of his friends 
the Greek philosophers. So he refined away all 
these every-day matters by turning them into sub- 
lime allegories about the loftiest abstractions. We 
do not find that Philo’s subtilized Bible took much 
hold of the Greeks ; but a good number began to 
prize the old book at its true worth when they had 
it laid before. them by men of Jewish stock who took 
it just as it read. 
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Membership in the Kingdom of God 


HE qualifications for membership in the kingdom 
are stated in the Beatitudes. Jesus begins by 
saying ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit,’’—the hum- 
blé, those who feel themselves spiritually needy and 
dependent, —‘‘ for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;’’ 
the kingdom is for such ; to them it of right belongs ; 
it 7s theirs. Here is described a certain temper of 
mind, a certain disposition, which is, at least, one 
condition of membership in the kingdom. In the 
succeeding Beatitudes the phrase ‘‘kingdom of 
heaven’’ is used but once, but it is evident that the 
other blessings, which are promised to those who 
fulfil the conditions specified, are practically synony- 
mous with the possession of the kingdom. When, 
for example, he says that the pure in heart shall see 
God, and that peacemakers shall be called sons 
of God, he surely means that these are members of 
God’s kingdom. We may, therefore, say with all 
confidence, that such qualities as meekness, desire 
after righteousness, mercifulness, purity—or single- 
ness—of heart, and peacemaking, do, by their very 
nature, make men members of the kingdom of 
heaven. These qualities represent in human char- 
acter the true heavenly motives and principles which 
have their origin in God’s own perfect nature, and 
which in man constitute the perfection of personal 
life. 
God,’’—that is, to live in obedience and fellowship 


Membership in the kingdom means to “‘ see 
with him ; it means to be a son of God,—that is, to 
be akin to him in the spirit of one’s action, to be 
ruled by love, which is the sum of God’s own glori- 
ous and holy perfections. 

It is involved in these conceptions that the king- 
dom is spiritual in its nature. It is not an outward 
organization, like a human government. Its laws 
are the motives and principles of goodness. This 
idea it was impossible for the people of Jesus’ own 
time to grasp. They were so accustomed to regard 
the kingdom of God as identical with their own state 
that they could only conceive of the coming kingdom 


as a renewed and purified Israel. Notwithstanding 
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all the explanations that Jesus made regarding the 
spiritual nature of his kingdom, his disciples con- 
tinued to think of it as having an outward, political 
form. When, for example, after the Master’s death, 
two of his disciples were journeying toward Emmaus, 
and Jesus joined them (though they knew him not), 
they said to him, ‘‘ We hoped that it was he which 
should redeem Israel ;’’ they thought that the death 
of Jesus meant the failure of all thefr hopes in re- 
gard to the establishment of the kingdom of God. 
Clearly, they had expected that, during his lifetime, 
he would reorganize and reconstitute the nation in 
greater glory and power than it had ever known. 
The Messiah was to be a kind of second David, who 
should rescue Israel from oppression, and, trample 
down her enemies. 

The same popular idea of the kingdom meets us 
in the request of James and John that they might 
sit, one on his right hand, and the other on his left, 
in his glory. Their thought of participation in his 
kingdom was that of attaining a high place in a world- 
empire. How striking is the contrast between this 
idea and that which Jesus expounds to them,—that 
service and sacrifice are the Jaws of his kingdom, and 
that he who gives most to others, not he who seeks 
most for himself, shall have the highest place in it ! 

The current idea is illustrated in the question 
which the disciples put to Jesus after the resurrec- 
tion: ‘‘ Lord, dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?’’ The thought which was in 
their minds was the same as that which is alluded to 
when we are told that Jesus spoke a certain parable 
** because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and because 
they [the disciples] supposed that the kingdom of 


God was immediately to appear.’’ Their idea evi- 


‘dently was that Jesus was going to Jerusalem to 


inaugurate the new régime. The kingdom was, in 
their view, something that was to ‘‘ appear’’ in out- 
ward pomp and power. How different the idea of 
Jesus as set forth in the words, ‘‘ The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation : neither shall they 
say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom 
of God is among you!’’ ‘The same conception is 
embodied in the Lord’s Prayer, where the petition 
‘«Thy kingdom come’’ is immediately followed and 
explained by the words, ‘‘ thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in heaven.’’ ‘The kingdom of God comes in 
proportion as God’s will is done among men, 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the 
kingdom has both a subjective and an objective char- 
acter. It is something real and potent in the world ; 
it is composed of a certain number of persons ; it is 
a great commonwealth or fellowship. . But its mem- 
bers are not bound together by any outward tie, 
such as a common language or ancestry, or adher- 
ence to some particular form of civil or ecclesiastical 
polity. The bond which unites its members is the 
unity of the spirit. They are one in him who is the 
head of the kingdom, Jesus Christ. The kingdom 
is thus an organic spiritual society, whose members 
are one through common relations of love and loyalty 
to Christ. This unity underlies all the more super- 
ficial differences of Christians, and embraces all who 
accept and follow such a measure of the light of 
truth as they have received, even though they have 
not known the historic Christ, since all revelation is 
through Christ, who is the perpetual “‘ light of men,”’ 
‘« the true light which, coming into the world, light- 
eth every man.’”’ 

But there is another prominent aspect of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom of God. 
The kingdom is represented as a growing affair. 
How many of the parables of Jesus set forth this 
idea! The kingdom is like seed sown, like a mus- 
tard-seed which becomes a great plant, like leaven. 
One of the most interesting parables of this sort is 
preserved by Mark alone. It compares the kingdom 
of God to the process of sowing, and waiting while the 
seed slowly and mvsteriously germinates, springs up, 
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and develops through the stages of growth, until at 
last the grain is ready for the sickle. This parable 
may represent the development of the kingdom in 
the individual or its expansion in society. In either 
case it pictures its progress as an organic, enlarging 
process, that moves forward through the operation of 
divine forces toward the appointed goal. 

It results from this conception.of the development 
of the kingdom that the phrase ‘‘ kingdom of God’’ 
especially emphasizes, now one, now another, stage 
of the great process. ‘This variation of usage is the 
natural consequence of the largeness of the idea. 
God’s kingdom has always been in the world, yet in 
a special manner did it come when Christ came. It 
is here now, and yet in an important sense it is 
future. It is present in its incomplete and devel- 
oping form: only in the future world will it be 
completed. A great historic process which runs 
through humanity must be, in the nature of the 
case, past, present, and future. 

Pascal eloquently sets forth the true glory of moral 
and spiritual kingship as illustrated in the character 
and work of Christ: ‘‘ The saints have their empire, 
their renown, their victory, their luster, and have 
no need of material or intellectual grandness, with 
which they have no relation, for they neither add to 
them nor take from them. ‘They are seen of God 
and angels, and not by body and curious intellect : 
God is sufficient for them.’’ 

** Jesus Christ, without wealth, and without any 
outward production of science, is in his order of 
holiness. He gave no inventions, he did not reign ; 
but he was humble, patient, holy, holy, holy to 
God, terrible to demons, without any sin. Oh, 
with what great pomp and with what prodigious 
magnificence did he come to the eyes of the heart 
and the eyes which see wisdom! It would have 
been useless for our Lord Jesus Christ, in order to 
appear with splendor in his reign of holiness, to 
come as a king: but with what a splendor of his 
own order has he indeed come !’’ (‘* Thoughts,’’ 
Chap. XIX, 1.) 
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WMotes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


we 


Some knowledge of Oriental life and 
customs is essential to the fullest 
understanding of the Bible story. 
Western students of the Bible have recognized this for 
generations past. More than twenty years ago The Sun- 
day School Times published in its columns a weekly 
article on ‘‘ Orientalisms of the Lesson,"’ prepared by 
Dr. Isaac H. Hall, a former. resident of Syria, and a 
well-known Oriental scholar. From that day to the 
present the department has been continued by such 
writers as Dr. Henry J. Van Lennep, Dr. Jacob Mayer, 
Dr. Ezra Isaac, the Hon. Selah Merrill, Canon H. B. 
Tristram, the Rev. William Ewing, Professor Dr. H. V. 
Hilprecht, Dr. William Wright, and others. An Indiana 
reader, interested in the present work of Dr. Wright in 
this paper, seeks further light on the subject. 


Oriental Light on 
the Bible 


I notice each week on the Sunday-school lesson, the “ Oriental 
Lesson-Lights * by Dr. William Wright, and have been trying to 
find something on the Bible covering this ground. Has this man 
a work of the kind, or do you have anything like it for sale, or 
can you tell me where it can be found ? 


Scores of books have been written to throw light on 
the Scriptures from an Oriental standpoint. Dr. William 
Wright himself has not published a book on the subject. 
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But the following selected list of books will give a hing 
of the range and number of published works in this field, 
Some of the older works mentioned may be found in 
public libraries ; the more recent ones can be obtainej 
from their publishers, or, if desired, they may be pur. 
chased through The Sunday School Times. 


Observations on Various Passages of Scripture. By the Rey, 
Thomas Harmer. Vol. IV.. 1816. London: Lackington & ¢, 

Oriental [lustrations of the Sacred Scriptures. By Joseph 
Roberts. 1844. London; Printed for Thomas Tegg. 

Illustrations of Scripture. By Samuel Burder. 1847. 
don : Longmans. 

Illustrations of Scripture. 
ton: Ileath & Graves, 

Eastern Manners. 
Hamilton, 

Mlustrations of Scripture. 
Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 

Ilustrations of Scripture. By George Paxton, D.D. Edited 
by Robert Jamieson. 1862. 4 vols. Edinburgh: Hamilton. 

Mlustrations of the Holy Scriptures. Edited by the Rev. George 
Bush. 1865. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Syrian Home Life. Compiled by the Rev. Isaac Riley, from 
materials furnished by Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., of Beirut, 
Syria. 1874. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs. By the Rey, 
James M. Freeman, A.M. 1874. New York: Nelson & Phil. 
lips. 

Bible Lands. By Henry J, Van Lennep, D.D. 1875. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $5. 

Scripture Manners and Customs. 
moting Christian Knowledge, 

The Land and the Book... By W.™M. Thomson, D.D. 1876, 
3 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. $7.50. 

Social and Religious Life in the Orient, By K: H. Basmajian, 
1890. New York: American Tract Society. §t. 

Eastern Customs in Bible Lands. 
LL.D., F.R.S. 1894. London: Hodder & Stoughton. §1.<0. 

Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay Trumbull. 1894. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. 
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By Henry B. Hackett. 1855. Bos, 


By Robert Jamieson. 1859. © Edinburgh 


By Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. 18% 
$1.25. 


London: Society for Pro. 


Perfecting of 


Character who have doubts. A person whe 


thinks he understands everything has no incitement # 
study in order to know more. Our ignorance and ar 
doubts may therefore be a means of real good to us and 
others. A New York Sunday-school teacher is unneces 
sarily doubtful about her own fitness as a teacher be- 
cause there are things that she does not yet understand 
fully. She writes : 

I think it will be a relief to me to ask some questions that are 
stirred up in my mind by reading Bishop Warren's teaching on the 
lesson for June 5, whether you see fit to answer them or not. [He 
says that ‘‘the Scriptures teach that there was a process of perfec- 
tation by temptation necessary that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high-priest. ‘This perfection refers to personal character 
and office.""] Was Christ's personal character formed on this 
earth? Did the One that created our nerve and brain need to 
live in a human body in order to know ‘‘all ranges of human ex- 
perience?'’ Must a mother think that, because he was not a 
mother, he does not know all her feelings? !s not such a text as 
that which says he was ‘' tempted in all points like as we are” 
intended rather to bring Christ down to our understanding than as 
a statement of actual facts? Is one that asks such questions as 
these fit to be a Sunday-school teacher? Yours, in doubt. 

Bishop Warren simply refers to Bible statements, and 
accepts them as true. He does not attempt to explain 
them, nor to say that he fully understands them. The 
Editor of The Sunday School Times is so far like Bishop 
Warren. He recommends such an attitude of mind to 
the Sunday-school teacher ‘‘in doubt.’’ The Apostle 
Paul says, ‘‘ Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness.’’ So far we all agree with Paul. The 
facts are beyond our understanding or explanation. 
The writer of Hebrews says : ‘It became him for whom 
are all things, and through whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to make the author [or cap- 
tain] of their salvation perfect [or complete} through suf- 
ferings."” And again he says: ‘It behoved him in all 
things to be made like unto his brethren... . For in 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted.’’ It is ‘evident that 
the Bible writers accepted these truths as truths, even 
though they could not explain them, or see just why 
they had to be as they were. There is no other way for 
any of us. Every mother or father is human and in the 
flesh, whether that mother or father is short or tall, poo 
or rich, younger or older. We are taught that, because 
Jesus was human and in the flesh, he can understand 
the human feelings of one in humanity, without being 
just like the father or the mother, the short perso" or 
the tall one. How this is, or why, we cannot fully 
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By H. B: Tristram, D.D.,, 


A person who never has a doubt can ~ 
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,now ; but, if we are truly childlike, we ought not to 
question our Father's word, even though we ‘question 
about that word, merely because we cannot yet see the 
reason for it. Yet, if we have our doubts and questions 
concerning the truth, while showing the child spirit, we 
may be even better fitted to be learners and teachers 
than if we had neither question nor doubt. 
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The Keswick Convention: Its History 
and Teaching 


ed 
By the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, M.A., 
ge Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 
m (Editor's Note.—Northfield in America and Keswick in Eng- 
it, jand are among the places that have been blessed through the 


presence and work of the writer of this article. Born in 1837, at 
Weobley, in Herefordshire, Mr. Webb-Peploe was educated at 
Marlborough and Cheltenham, and entered Cambridge in 1856. 
High honors, scholastic and athletic, were won by him there. 
He was ordained in 1863, and given charge of the parish of Weob- 
ley. In 1876, after different ministries and some travel necessi- 
tated by ill-health, Sir Charles 
Freake offered him the incum- 
bency of St. Paul's, Onslow 
Square, of which church 
he is still vicar. In 1893 the 
Bishop of Londen made him 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. In 1896 he was Uni- 
versity Preacher at Cam- 
bridge. A glimpse of the 
immense range of Christian 
activities that Mr. Webb- 
Peploe is personally in charge 
of, is given in the department 
of Worth Repeating in this 
issue. It is worth noting that 
the Vicar considers as the 
key to any success that has 
come to him, the weekly prayer-meeting held every Saturday 
evening in the Church Room at Onslow Square. The room, 
which seats four hundred. is nearly always full. and on many 
occasions those present have had to go into the church for 
want of room. Mr. Webb-Peploe was a chief speaker at the 
organization, in 1875, of the Keswick Convention for the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life, and from that time forward he has been 
one of the acknowledged leaders of the movement.] 





& ‘X 
H. W. Webb-Peploe 





HEN for twenty-three years a particular line of 
teaching has been centered and focused in one 
particular spot, and from thence has radiated to all parts 
of the world, it is only natural that, when men speak of 
that teaching, they should identify it with the place from 
whence it has more particularly gone forth. -Hence, as 
we hear of a Cambridge or Oxford school of thought 
among Englishmen, and as doubtless in America each 
center of education is noted for some special line of 
teaching in regard to secular matters ; so has it come to 
pass, in regard to things spiritual, that certain places 
have given their names to particular lines of thought (as, 
for instance, *‘ Plymouth '’ is attached to the Christians 
known as ‘‘ Brethren'’), because in these places the 
opinions have been promulgated with special earnestness 
and force ; and, of later years, this has been peculiarly 
the case with regard to the opiniong or doctrines of which 
it is proposed to speak in this article. 

Everywhere in England, and in other lands also, we 

meet with the expressions ‘‘ Keswick Teaching,’’— 
‘Keswick Doctrines,'’ as if at a-certain place, and there 
only, certain particular lines of thought were set forth 
which were never heard of or advanced by God's ser- 
vants elsewhere. This we most emphatically protest 
against, however natural the conclusion ; and, while ad- 
mitting that the expressions have, in one sense, an 
advantage, in that they call attention to the truths which 
men meet at Keswick to enforce, it is at the same time 
amatter of deepest regret to those who are seeking to 
Promulgate the scriptural truth upon ‘‘holiness’’ that 
_ such limitation or localization should have been 
given to them as is implied in the expressions ‘‘ Keswick 
Teachings "* or ‘* Keswick Doctrines.’’ 
We shall best meet the demand for information upon 
us subject, and at the same time remove (we hope) the 
Stigma which would attach to the movement on account 
of its being credited with a «‘ local habitation,’’ if we 
Proceed briefly to consider : 

!. The origin and history of the Keswick Convention; 

2. Its personnel, or general character of the platform 
and people who attend ; 

3 The doctrines specially taught thereat ; and 
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4.. The effects, or results, of this teaching, so far as they 
can be gauged. 

1. The origin and history of the Keswick Convention. 
Upon this we must necessarily speak with great brevity, 
though the writer may at this point take the liberty of 
saying that, having been present at the first convention 
held at Keswick in July, 1875, and at almost every an- 
nual meeting of the convention from that date to the 
present year inclusive, he is as competent to describe the 
events connected therewith as almost any person could 
hope to be. 

It was in 1873 that certain papers, written in America, 
were published in a London paper, now called The 
Christian. The object of the writer was to call attention 
to a much neglected portion of biblical truth,—namely, 
that Christ can not only save his people from the pen- 
alty, but also from the power, of their sins ; that in the 
Epistles he is perhaps even more strongly pressed upon 
men as their ‘‘ sanctification ’’ 
tification "’ 


than he is as their ‘ jus- 
in the sight of God ; and that, however won- 
derful he may appear as ‘‘ making peace for us with 
God,”’ he is equally powerful to ‘‘ make us holy before 
God,’’—not only in regard to judicial standing, but also 
in regard to our personal experience. 

-The effect of these articles was both wide and deep, 
and many meetings were held (specially in the rooms of 
the London Young Men's Christian Association) to dis- 
cuss and inquire into the real force of such teaching. In 
1874-75, a long series of breakfasts was given by the 
late Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P. for Bristol, at which 
more than two thousand ministers of the gospel were 
present (in parties of thirty to forty), and humbly before 
God the subject was considered and prayed over. Then 
certain meetings were held, lasting for three or four days 
at a time, till at length the late Lord Mount Temple 
offered his beautiful place ‘‘ Broadlands,’’ near South- 
ampton, formerly the well-known residence of the late 
Lord Palmerston, and there more than one large though 
private gathering was held, at which for many days 
Christians of every denomination eagerly discussed, 
from early morning till night, this solemn question, — 
‘‘What is the highest and noblest life that Christians 
may expect in this present world ; and, more particu- 
larly, in regard to being kept from all £xown sin ?"’ 

The writer of this article was privileged to attend one 
of those gatherings, and can only say that the days spent 
there were more like heaven upon earth than almost any 
that he has ever known in this world. So great was the 
effect produced by the first of these gatherings that it was 
felt imperative to summon larger and more public meet- 
ings. In consequence, during the summer vacation of 
1874, a meeting was held at Oxford of about a thousand 
clergy and laity, under the presidency of an American, Mr. 
Pearsall Smith, who, with his wife, was greatly used of 
God, at that time, for the work of pressing this privilege 
of ‘a holy life’’ upon the English churches. 

At that convention it would appear as if, almost with- 
out exception, the attendants were led to consecrate 
themselves wholly to the Lord, and to accept experimen- 
tally the glorious truths that ‘‘ ke is able to save to the 
uttermost,’’ and that, ‘‘ according to our faith it is to be 
unto us.’’ 

From Oxford the wave of eager inquiry passed into 
all parts of England, and to France, Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland, where meetings were held all over the 
lands? and sometimes with thousands pressing to hear 
the truth. 

In 1875, a wonderful ‘‘ten days’ convention’’ was 
held at Brighton, at which from six thousand to eight 
thousand were known to be present; and though on 
that occasion some of the teaching was certainly wild 
and excitable (as the writer can testify to his pain and 
regret), yet a very remarkable and lasting impression was 
made upon multitudes, gathered from all the chief coun- 
tries of Europe. 

From this sprang, almost immediately, the Keswick 
Convention ; and, from that day to this, conventions of a 
similar character (though not so prolonged, or so large 
in numbers generally) have been held in every part of 
England, and have now spread to every continent, and 
even to the missionary field, so that in Uganda (as Mr. 
Roscoe testified last July at the meeting at Keswick), in 
the very center of Africa, and in a missionary station, 
Mengo, which, twenty years ago, was buried in the 
darkest heathendom, they actually held their own con- 
vention, two years ago, ‘‘ for the deepening of the spirit- 
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ual life ;*' and so blessed was the result that (1) the 
missionaries themselves were filied with a totally new 
power of life ; and (2) the Buganda converts seemed to 
rise, with their teachers, into a wholly new spiritual ex- 
perience, and a new power for service. In some cases 
whole congregations were, when he left the field for 
needed rest, giving themselves up for missionary work in 
the regions beyond ; and even the high rulers, called 
‘‘earls,’’ were begging to be allowed to give up their 
governing powers, and to be used as catechists among 
the heathen. 

In July, 1875, the first convention was held at Kes- 
wick,—a beautiful spot in the Cumberland lakes, with 
perhaps some of the loveliest lake and mountain scenery 
in England, and therefore specially attractive in its ex- 
ternal surroundings, The meetings were summoned by 
Canon Battersby, the then vicar of Keswick, who asso- 
ciated with himself Mr. Robert Wilson (the present chair- 
man of the conventions), who then looked almost 
entirely to the business arrangements of the gatherings. 
These were held in a tent from their very beginning, and 
are still so held ; but the advance that has taken place in 
twenty-three years may best be judged by stating that, at 
the first convention, from three hundred to four hundred 
only were present, and now it is computed that from six 
thousand to eight thousand attend. ‘Then the tent was an 
old and not very safe place to abide in (seeing that on one 
occasion it fell with a heavy crash, shortly after we had 
left, during one of those storms which abound in the 
lake district), Now we have a magnificent tent, as the 
property of the convention, seating (it is said) Some three 
thousand with comfort, while several hundreds are, in 
fine weather, standing all round it, and every person 
seems to hear the speakers with comfort. Then our 
little band of speakers (four or five, at most) could all 
be accommodated in the vicar's hospitable home, now 
we are a band of at least forty or more. Then the meet- 
ings were all held in one little tent ; now there are some- 
times four or five meetings being carried on simulta- 
neously in the different halls and buildings of the town 
(a place of about three thousand inhabitants normally), 
while the great tent is really filled almost without inter- 
ruption from 7 A.M. to 9.30 P. M. 

But, remarkable as are the numbers and the general 
tone of these gatherings, we may be still more astonished, 
I think, when we turn to consider, 

2. The personnel, or general character of the platform, 
and the people who attend. R. 
Wilson) is one who has never been elected to the office, 
nor has he at any time received from his brethren any 
formal acknowledgment of his right to this post. On 
the death of Canon Battersby, and subsequently of Mr. 


The chairman (Mr. 


H. Bowker (who by general consent, but without any 
human appointment, fell into the position originally 
held by Canon Battersby), Mr. R. Wilson naturally, but 
with apparently no direction but that of God, took up 
‘the work of chairman, as well as of general organizer of 
the conventions, and has, with the full consent of his 
brethren (clerical, as well as lay), acted as leader in 
every point for the last ten or twelve years. As regards 
speakers, no one could really say how they are chosen, 
or how the divine (if not apostolical) succession is se- 
cured. They are of almost all the great Protestant 
denominations in Grezt Britain, and each year one or 
more will hail from other lands. They are invited and 
appointed to their work, one can hardly say how ; and 
yet bitterness and jealousy are, by God's providence, 
almost unknown. They are not, for the most part, men 
of remarkable learning or ability, nor are they widely 
known as men of high position in the world ; but they 
must each and all know experimentally what they stand 
up to teach of the glorious Saviour, who can keep and 
enable his servants, notwithstanding natural ‘‘ infirmi- 
ties ’’ They must be men of 
‘*the Book,”’ 
and who find God's word in every part of the Bible, — 
men who have studied that Book until it penetrates 
every part of their being, and who would grieve at the 
very thought of being called ‘ talented’’ or ‘* oratori- 
unless it be in the simple presentation of God's 


and external temptations. 
too, who believe in a divine revelation, 


cal,"’ 
holy truth. 

This is the one and only power which Keswick 
and the judgment passed upon the 
a leading American critic 


teachers display ; 
addresses of last by 
has been this : ‘‘ Nowhere else have we seen such sin- 


gleness of purpose and such simplicity of method. 
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There is not the smallest effort in. the direction of the 
sensational, not even a program of subjects and speakers. 
You go to the meetings almost uniformly without any 
knowledge of who it is you are going to hear, or on what 
line of teaching. No startling announcement is the sig- 
nal for thronging the tent. You feel sure that God is 
going to speak, but by whom you know not. Mar- 
velously does the Spirit reveal himself as the guide, for, 
without any communication between the leader of the 
meeting and the speakers, or of the speakers with each 
other, there is such a harmony of hymns, prayers, and 
teachings, as can be accounted for only by our unseen 
and divine Administrator ; and sometimes one address 
follows another with such close dovetailing of themes 
and utterance as would suggest almost a common au- 
thority, etc. .. . Keswick is unique for its spiritual at- 
mosphere. There is also what may be called a mafked 
attitude at Keswick, a spiritual posture, receptive, and 
expectant of blessing.’’ 

The people attending these conventions are for the 
most part, necessarily, those entitled ‘ladies and gen- 
tlemen,"’ and. therefore people of refinement and intel- 
lectual capacity. The expenses of lodgings, etc., are at 
Keswick almost prohibitive to those who have not a 
certain amount of means.. The consequence is that the 
addresses may always be thoughtful, and are, I think, in 
every case theological, spiritual, and reasoned produc- 
tions, appealing not merely (if at all) to the emotions, 
but to the souls of men capable of weighing the words 
used from all points of view. 

Many hundreds of the audience are clergy, mission- 
aries, and teachers, and perhaps it may be safely as- 
serted that almost all are theologically instructed and 
spiritually capable of «‘ approving things that are excel- 
lent'’ or *‘ discerning things that differ’’ (Phil. 1 : 10). 

‘* The teaching,’’ said one capable of judging, «‘ was 
of no common sort ; the feast was too abundant and rich 
to allow of detailed description,’’ while the words of an- 
other are even stronger, who says : ‘‘ Whilst listening to 
the addresses [of this year], one felt that there was no 
small danger of intellectual surfeit. The utterances 
were of a high order of biblical teaching.’’ -Both of 
these descriptions are from Christian editors, whose 
papers command a very wide circulation. What, then, 
are 

3. The doctrines specially taught at Keswick. Were 
my words must be very few, though this is the kernel of 
the whole matter, and I greatly wish that I could write 
at full length on this point. The chief points that are 
insisted upon invariably are, 

(1.) The conviction that no true Christian need wil- 
fully or knowingly sin, so far as divine light has been 
given to his soul in reference to the nature and meaning 
of sin. 

(2.) The absolute necessity for confession wherever 
sin is revealed, and the determined abandonment of 
everything (however trifling or however dear) that is 


found to be evil in God's sight, or to be a hindrance to— 


holy living. 

(3.) The honest and humble search for God's defini- 
tion of sin in his holy Word, instead cf accepting the 
ordinary definitions of men. 

(4.) The belief from the very heart that the words of 
Christ are for all. ‘* My grace zs’’ (not ‘‘ may be,’’ or 
«shall be some day,’’ but ‘*zs’’ now, and for every 
moment while life shall last) *‘ sufficient for thee’’ (an 
ever-present tense, and for every possible requirement). 

(5.) The, humble yielding of the whole being (so far as 
known) to the Holy Ghost, so that each separate be- 
liever may ‘‘ be filled with the Spirit’’ up to the extent 
of his present spiritual capacity, but with the full con- 
viction that this capacity will be ever enlarged and sup- 
plied. 

» (6.) The blessed conviction and acceptance of Christ's 
indwelling presence as Lord, Master, Keeper, and 
Friend. 

(7.) The expectation of, and yielding one’s self to, a 
life that is to be lived evermore in God's keeping, with- 
out any commission of known or wilful sin, without any 
patent defeat by the Devil, and without any wilful de- 
sire for that which is wrong, ‘‘ kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation,’’—this is taught 
as the Christian's blessed possibility one moment at a 
time. 

This latter point is one to which special importance 
is attached, —that, just as we only breathe one bfeath at 
a time, and just as we only take one step at a time, so 


the life of faith can only be lived from moment to mo- 
ment; and that, while we have nothing to do with 
providing for the future, but may leave that to God 
exactly as we do in regard to our breathing and walking, 
yet, as each moment comes, we are responsible for the 
exercise of faith and for stepping out bravely ‘‘in the 
strength of the Lord God”’ (Psa. 71 : 16), in the full 
expectation of being enabled by his power. Yet never 
is this to be thought of as «‘sinless perfection.” It is 
simply according to our faith that we receive, and faith 
only draws from God according to our present possibili- 
ties. These are limited by the presence of indwelling 
corruption ; and, while never needing to sin within the 
sphere of the light that we possess, it is ever taught at 
Keswick (as in every part of God's Word) that there are, 
to the very last hour of our life upon earth, powers of 
corruption within every man which defile his very best 
deeds, and give to even his holiest efforts that ‘‘ nature 
of sin’’ of which the Ninth Article in our Church of 
England Prayer-book speaks so strongly and so scrip- 
turally. Hence, while teaching that we need never sin 
against light, we still hold that, judged by the perfect 
standard of God, there is the sin of shortcoming and 
defilement in every thought, word, and deed, of our 
lives. In conclusion, what shall be said of 

4. The effects, or results, of this teaching, so far as 
they can be gauged? ‘Every tree is known by its 
fruits,"’ and it may safely be affirmed that, judged by 
this standard, the teaching given at Keswick myst in- 
deed be ‘‘ of God."’ 

(1.) Thousands have entered into a ‘‘ soul-rest’’ un- 
known before, from the realization of Christ's power and 
purpose to ‘‘keep them from falling’’ (‘* stumbling,” 
Jude 24), and have gone forth to lives of victory, power, 
and peace, because they expected to be kept, and have 
received according to their faith. 

(2.) Lives, fortunes, reputations, and families have 
been laid at the Lord’s feét with whole-hearted devotion, 
in a manner almost unknown among us before, and 

(3-) Missionaries (men and women alike) have gone 
forth from these conventions in numbers and in a power 
which alone would suffice to prove that the movement is 
indeed stamped with the seal of God's approval, and 
that where men teach and prove that they have a perfect 
Saviour in the Lord Jesus Christ, there God will com- 
mand his blessing, and, having ‘‘ purged the vessels of 
his honor’’ from all known corruptions and lusts, will 
deign to make them ‘vessels unto honour sanctified, 
and meet for the Master's use, and prepared unto every 
good work.’’ 

Onslow Square, London, England. 
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How One Church Helped its 
Sunday-School 


By Mary Louisa Butler 


OES the suggestion that a church helped its Sun- 
day-school seem strange? The ; ct is not so un- 
usual as the method employed in this parucular instance. 
A teacher for the primary class was wanted. Connected 
with the church was a young lady just graduated from 
the high school. With positive assurance of her natural 
gifts, the pastor felt that she was the one to fill the place. 
He also had convictions about the value of special study 
and preparation for such work, and, backed by his*con- 
victions, proposed to the church that it should defray her 
expenses for six weeks at a summer school. With con- 
fidence in the pastor's judgment, the church agreed to 
the proposition. The pastor's next step was to write 
letters to persons connected with the department of study 
which he thought Miss Blank could profitably enter. In 
the letters, he stated the purpose for which she was to go, 
and asked that these persons, who knew the details bet- 
ter than he, should advise as to the special work that 
would best help in attaining the end sought. 

Miss Blank soon followed the letters, and endeavored 
in every way to carry out the wishes and suggestions of 
those who so lovingly sent her. Methods; environments, 
and topics were new and untried ; but earnest study and 
application accomplished much, so that, at the end of 
six weeks, she went home with head, heart, and note- 
book well filled. Class duties were assumed at once. 
While for a time much of the work was experimental, 
yet the interest steadily grew, and before Christmas the 
class had nearly doubled in size. Homes were visited, 
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co-operation of mothers secured, and mothers’ - meeting 
inaugurated, where the work of the class, its needs a 
interests, could be freely discussed. 

In less than one year, this young lady, who, with |} 
experience, had accepted a great trust, first in prepa 
tion then in practice, was found to be a power for goog 
in the community. She was asked to tell of her wor 
and experience before the county convention, and peopl 
were helped by it. She herself feels more than any on. 
else the shortness of time given to preparatory study 
and the need of further research in the, to her, unex. 
plored fields of primary methods of Bible teaching, x 
another course of work at a summer school is in he 
plans for the coming season. 

Almost any church could do what this one did. If , 
new teacher for the primary class is not needed, it would 
greatly refresh and enlarge the one who has been faith. 
fully at her post through rain and shine all these pay 
weeks and months, and perhaps years, to be told tha 
she could best serve the church by spending six weeks 
at a summer ‘assembly, where her mind would come ig 
touch with the best thought and methods the county 
affords. 

Looking at it from a purely business standpoint, the 
church would find the hundred dollars used for this pur. 
pose the best investment it ever made. It would be seed 
planted to bring forth fruit a hundredfold. It would 
help, not only the person sent and the children whom 
she teaches, but the church, the home, and the com. 
munity. The experiment is surely worth trying, and 
any church seeing fit to make such an investment need 
have no fears of subsequent results. 
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Stolen Plumes 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


HERE was the least bit of a pout on the pretty face 

of the Woman in Brown, as she gave a last hurried 

glance in the mirror at the reflection of her dainty self 

dressed in perfect accord with the dictates of Dam 
Fashion, and ready for church. 

The pout was gone in an instant, however, as two 
rosy, happy children burst into the room, begging for 
** good-by"’ kisses. Regardless of the effect of sticky 
fingers in contact with her gloves, the Woman in Brown, 
taking a hand of each little one, and cautioning them to 
be quiet, went noiseélessly down to the shaded room be- 
low, where, in a snowy cradle, the twins, her beautiful 
babies, were sleeping. Kissing each tender face witha 
touch light as the falling snowflakes, she lingered a 
moment to admire the soft curve of their pretty checks, 
the long sweep of the dark lashes, and the tiny pink 
hands. hie 

When she finally made her appearance in the hall 
where her husband ‘was waiting, he, according to the 
fashion of man, declared that waiting for a women to 
dress for church would try the patience of a saint. 

The Woman in Brown, whose mind was full of pleasant 
thoughts, simply smiled at him ; whereupon the man 
surveyed her critically for a moment, and then ventured 
an opinion to the effect that she looked quite stunning. 

Again the shadow of dissatisfaction crossed her face 
in remembrance of the glance in the mirror. 

‘* Perhaps I am all right,’’ said she, ‘‘ except that my 
hat doesn't suit me; you see, this year, everything is 
trimmed with aigrettes, and I haven't one."’ 

They were actually going up the steps of the church 
before the Woman in Brown, whose hat was decorated 
with wings, could make clear to the understanding of 
her husband just what aigrettes resembled,—what they 
actually were she wasn't at all sure. 

Once inside the church, the man had little difficulty 
in satisfying his newly aroused curiosity as to aigrettes, 
for they were everywhere in evidence ; even the bonnet 
of the minister's wife was trimmed with them. 

While the minister read the lesson for the day, the 
Man counted the birds, perched still and dead on the 
heads of those who had assembled to worship the Maker 
of them all. Then he thought of his wife beside him ; 
a@ woman too tender-hearted to harm the least |iviné 
thing ; yet, whenever her head was bowed, a blue bird 
nodded toward him. 

‘* Truly,’’ 
hensible.’’ 

By the time the soprano began her solo, the Man was 


thought the man, ‘‘woman is incompre 
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quite convinced that Woman, considered collectively, 
is cruelty personified. \ 

«Oh, had I the: wings of a bird !'’ sang the soloist ; 
and, inasmuch as her hat lacked wings, and was literally 
covered with aigrettes, the Man so far forgot the fact of 
being in church, that he nudged his wife and, with a 
comical glance at her hat, whispered, ‘‘ You two better 
tade.'’ The Woman in Brown looked very severe as 
became her dignity in church, and listened attentively 
to the song. 

Perhaps the fact that this well-behaved woman went to 
sleep in church, with her shapely head resting on her hand 
in the most conventional manner, before the minister was 
half through his sermon,” ought not to be recorded. 
Such, however, was the case. The words of the min- 
ister were forgotten, and his voice became like the mur- 
mur of the wind in the tree-tops, musical and soothing. 
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The refrain of the soloist repeated itself again and again, 
in the mind of the Woman in Brown, until the wings of 
a bird seemed hers indeed, and away she floated through 
the open window into the glad sunshine. 

— On and on she flew through the balmy summer air, 
meeting, in her flight, multitudes of bright winged 
creatures, joyous and happy as herself. 

Feeling thirsty, down, down she floated, holding up 
her wings, while her beautiful plumes floated over her 
tak as down she dropped, alighting by the side of a 
placid stream. 

Bending to drink, she paused and gazed with delighted 
eyes at the reflection of herself. There, in their waving 
white beauty, were the feathery plumes she had coveted, 
—her own at last, for she beheld herself a full-grown 
egret. 

Then she thought of the hungry little ones at home, 
and after quenching her thirst, and procuring food for 
the nestlings, she resumed her flight to the Land of 










Flowers. 
ace With unerring instinct she flew straight to the home 
ied Ma ce in the cedar swamp, where four baby birds with 
Hf open mouths awaited her return. . 
me In’a short time, the father egret also came home, 

idighting for an instant on the very top of the tallest tree 
two in the neighborhood. In that brief moment, the 
for wicked Man of the Swamp spied him, and gazed with 
cky cruel, gleaming eyes on his perfect beauty. 
vn, The following morning, another egret alighted on the 
to same tree, and while the mother egret was telling her 
be. babies that they would soon be strong enough to walk 
ful and fly, the father, who was preparing to go forth in 
ss search of food, saw the egret on the tree-top fall to the 
r ground, while a crimson stream of blood stained his 
Ks, snowy plumage. 
ak One moment more, and another and another fell in the 

same way! Soon the ground in the neighborhood of 
all our egret family’s home was covered with the dead bodies 
he of the beautiful birds, who would not fly away and desert 
to their helpless nestlings.” ; 

When night, with its merciful darkness closed the day 
at Mae When the cruel Man of the Swamp first made his camp 
2 and began the work of destruction, hundreds of tiny 
d orphans called in vain for the fathers and mothers who 

heard them not, but, robbed of their fair plumage, were 
e lying cold and dead beneath the trees. 

As the dreadful days went slowly by, the egret mother 
y f Stayed at home to guard her precious babies, while the 
. father brought them food. All around them was desola- 

tion and suffering. The murderous work of the Man of 
: the Swamp went unceasingly on. The mother egret's 


heart was wrung by the sight of her neighbors’ ruined 
nests, where, but a short time before, all had been 
happiness and peace. 

By hundreds and thousands the tiny motherless and 
fatherless birds died of starvation, while it seemed as 
though their piercing, pitiful cries of misery must reach 
beyond the blue of the arching sky, and bring retribu- 
tion swift and terrible upon the wicked Man of the 
Swamp, and those who sent him upon his fearful mis- 
SiON. 

There came a day when the father egret, feeling more 
anxious than usual about his little family, returned for 
@ moment to assure himself of their safety before flying 
away to the rice-fields. 

It was then, in plain sight of his heart-broken mate, 
the handsome egret meet his doom ; and, with a bullet 
Piercing his brave, faithful heart, he fell among the 


broken blue eggs and the snow-white mangled bodies 
beneath his home. 
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Then the egret mother, knowing that her fate must be 
the same erelong, saw a vision of her precious babies 
crying for food, starving, tumbling with wide-open mouths 
from the nest, in agony dying, and turning black in the 
sunshine as so many others had done. 

The beautiful Land of the West became the Land of 
Horror. The sufferings of the fated egret became so in- 
tense and unendurable that the Bird Mother faded away, 
and became the Woman in Brown, with four, safe, rosy 
babies at home. 

Wide awake at last, she heard the words of the min- 
ister, but heeded them not, pondering the while upon 
the sermon in her heart. 

When, however, the minister, in closing, quoted the 
well-known passage of Scripture, ‘‘ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? and not one of them shall fall to 
the ground without your Father,’’ she raised her head. 

The ruddy light streamed through the deep red of the 
stained-glass windows, and the Woman in Brown shud- 
dered as she once more hid her face. 

Every plume and feather had seemed dripping in 
crimson blood. 


Bay City, Michigan. 
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For Children at THome 


Little Allie’s Sauce-Plate 
By Adelaide Davis Reynolds 


U NCLE HOWARD and Aunt Anna were visiting at 

our house, and mother had warm biscuits and 
raspberry preserves for supper. She dipped the pre- 
serves out of the big berry-dish into the crinkly glass 
sauce-plates, and passed them around to everybody at 
the table except Allie. Then she passed the biscuits 
and butter. 

Allie was the youngest of us four children. We al- 
ways called her Little Allie. She was a generous, sweet- 
tempered little thing, with laughing eyes and quaint, 
old-fashioned speech. 

She sat in a high-chair at mother’s right hand. 

While mother was passing the butter, she noticed that 
Little Allie was swallowing very hard and winking fast 
to kgep from crying. 

‘*Why, what is the matter ?'’ she asked, in astonish- 
ment. Little Allie did not cry often, as many children 
do. She laughed instead. 

Then Little Allie’s tears fell fast. ‘‘ You’ ve—all—got 
—sauce-plates—but—miec !’' she sobbed piteously. 

Warm-hearted Aunt Anna, on the other side of the 
table, pushed back her chair, and took Little Allie up 
on to her comforting breast. 

‘«She shall have a sauce-plate—so she shall; bless 
her dear little heart !’’ she said, over and over. 

Then we children all began to clamor: ‘‘ Why can't 
Little Allie h- + a sauce-plate, too, mother ? 
have one, please “do, mother !"’ 

Mother laughed, and put a sauce-plate of preserves 
down at Little Allie’s place. ‘‘Of course, she can have 
one, if she wants it,’” she said ; ‘‘I thoughtshe wouldn't 
be so likely to spill the preserves on the table-cloth it she 
had it on her plate. That's why I didn’t give her any 
sauce-plate. I didn't s’ pose she'd notice the difference.’’ 

So Little Allie ate her supper with a sunshiny face, 
as usual. 

Before Aunt Anna went home, she gave Little Allie a 
sauce-plate for her own. 


Let her 


It had the letters of the alpha- 
bet printed in brown around the edge, and in the center 
was a bright colored picture of two smiling little girls 
under an umbrella. 

Little Allie is a lovely grown-up woman now, but 
she still keeps the tender, sensitive spirit of her child- 
hood. Sometimes she is grieved and unhappy over a 
fancied slight. But she has kept her little sauce-plate 
all these years, and she goes and looks at it, and says 
to herself : ‘‘ Every one at the table that day loved me, 
and wanted I should have a sauce-plate, although I 
thought they did not care. 
this time. 
all.’’ 

And so, you see, even a little sauce-plate may have a 
good and helpful influence in the world. 


Easton, Pa. 


Perhaps it is just the same 
Perhaps they don’t mean to be unkind, after 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for July 10 
(Elijah, the Prophet.—1 Kings 17 : 1-16.) 
CALL TO ORDER. —By organ playing opening hymn, 
OPENING Hymn, 
SHOW OF BIBLEs. 
SCRIPTURE READING.—Psalm 37. 
superintendent and school. ) 

Lorp's PRAYER. 
HyMn. 
LEssON READING. —Responsively. 
Lesson Stupy.—Signal five minutes before close. 
QUESTIONS ON THE Lesson. —By the superintendent. 
CLOSING Hymn.—Nunce Dimittis. 
BENEDICTION. —By the pastor. 


(Responsively by 


{Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribute 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


“ Trust and obey."’ 

‘* How firm a foundation." 

** When peace, like a river."’ 

** All the way my Saviour leads me." 

**In some way or other the Lord will pro- 
vide."’ 

** The Lord's my shepherd, I'l) not want."’ 

** He will hide me." 

**In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages."’ 


Psalm 147 : I-18 
Psalm 34 : 17-22 
Psalm 25 : 16-22 
Psalm 37 : 37-40 


Psalm 102 : 16-22 
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A Bible Drill 
By H. D. R. R. 


HE following plan for Bible drill is not intended for 
advanced scholars, but for pupils of the inter- 
mediate class, or for the very youngest in the advanced 
department. It was suggested by the discovery, among 
the little ones, of surprising ignorance of the Bible as a 
whole, as a consecutive history. The story of Jonah 
they knew well, also the stories of Joseph, Moses, David, 
Elijah, and the rest, but that any account had very much 
to do with another, or that the whole was one continued 
story of God's loving guidance of his chosen people, 
and, through them, his plan of salvation for the world, 
they had not for one instant grasped. 

Upon direct questioning I have been told that Joseph, 
who was sold into Egypt, lived after Moses had long 
gone to rest. Some of the most familiar New Testament 
stories or parables were placed by these little Bible stu- 
dents in the Old Testament. 

Now, after a specific arrangement in oné’s mind of 
the main events given in the Bible, it is very easy, with 
a little thought, to place any character or any story in its 
correct place, and the following drill can be made ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and of great benefit to the boys and 
girls entrusted to us. 

Call the first words in each paragraph ‘‘ Main Events,’* 
and it will be noticed that they, thirteen in all, extend 
from the creation of the world to the birth of Christ. 
On these main events, in their proper order, drill the chil- 
dren over and over, but do not take more than two—or 
three, at the most 





at one time. The intervening his- 
tory (headings of some of which are given) must be 
discussed and explained, and the connection shown be- 
tween it and the main events. For instance, after the 
flood—the third event—is learned, the story of the rain- 
bow should be told, and of the tower of Babel; then 
that God chose a strong and good man, who was to found 
a nation which would be his especial people, in which 
nation, many years after, Jesus was to be born, and that 
he chose the best man then living, whose name was 
Abraham. 

After some of the main events, there will be much 
history and many stories to be talked over, and the 
short time or long 
But it must be clearly un- 


children must know whether a 
years elapse between them. 
derstood by the teacher that the intervening history is 
not to be taught, much less drilled, —merely talked over, 
from time to time, in simple words, as the whole is re- 
viewed ; and it will be found, when the thirteen main 


events have been well learned, that the children will 
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have the Bible stories very largely in their proper places, 
and a surprisingly clear idea of the Bible, for their years. 

As they grow older, and learn to think for themselves, 
there will be much that they will have stored in their 
minds and hearts which cannot fail to be of greatest 
benefit to them, and which will help them to better 
understand and love the Father. 


1. THE CREATION.+The story of the creation. 
image, without sin. Disobedience the cause of— 

2. THE FALL.—Cain and Abel. Methusaleh, oldest man in 
Bible history. Noah. 

3. THE FLOOD.—The bow in the cloud , the tower of Babel. 

4. THE CALL OF ABRAHAM.—Lot, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, etc. 

5. ISRAEL IN EGyrt.—Life in Egypt a training-school } Moses + 
the ten plagues ; the passover instituted. 

6, THE Exopus.—The Red Sea; the Ten Commandments ; 
the tabernacle ; the spies ; the death of Moses ; Joshua. 

7. ENTRANCE INTO CANAAN.—Jericho taken ; the cities of 
refuge. 

8. THE JUDGES,—Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Ruth, Samuel, 
etc. 

9. THE KINGs.—Saul, David (Psalms, etc.), Solomon : temple 
built ; kingdom divided , Elijah, Elisha. Chief prophets: Jonah, 
Isaiah, Hosea. 

to, THE CAPTIVITY. —Fiery furnace ; lions’ den ; handwriting 
on wall ; Esther. Chief prophets: Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel. 

11, THE RETURN OF THE JEWS.—Zerubbabel, Ezra; the 
temple rebuilt; the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt ; Nehemiah. 
Prophets: Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. Four hundred years’ 
silence. 

12, BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.—The forerunner (Mal. 
9 : 3). 

33. BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 


Man in God's 
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Home Department work has made 
such progress that it looks as if ali 
Sunday-schools having this depart- 
ment will have to provide a special day for its recognition. 
Some schools already do this. One of the early schools 
to celebrate the day was the First Church of Christ of 
West Hartford, Connecticut.. The !ast Sunday in May 
was the time chosen, and all members of the Home 
Department were invited to attend the morning church 
service and the Sunday-school session which followed, 
certain seats being reserved for the members. This was 
the program : , 


Home Department 
Day 


O how love I thy law : it is my meditation all the day 
(Psa. 119 : 97). 
First Church of Christ, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


HOME DEPARTMENT DAY. 
Sunday, May 29, 1898. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

10.45 A.M.—Morning service. Special music. Sermon by the 
Rev. T. M. Hodgdon. Text (John 16 : 13): ‘* Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you 
into all the truth." 

12.15 P. M.—Sundey-school session, 

Recitation, responsively (Psa. 19). 

Hymn No. 878,—*' For the beauty of the earth.” 

Prayer, by the Rev. T. M. Hodgdon. 

Welcome to Home Department members. 

Report of the Home Department. 

Special music. 

Brief address, by the Rev. A. A. Kidder. 

Processional and lesson study. Lesson: The Lord's Sup- 
per (Matt. 26 : 17-30). 

Supplemental lesson. Topic: ‘‘ The First Passover." 

Hymn No. 95,—’"' Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing."’ 

Benediction, by the Rev. T. M. Hodgdon. 


bd 


In war time many Christians, enlisted 
in their country's service, are deprived 
of church privileges, and Bible study 
is likely to be neglected. In order that this study may 
not be abandoned, the International Home Department 
Association has issued the following circular to the 
soldiers : 


The International Home Department Association 


Heme Department 
for the Army 


THE ARMY HOME DEPARTMENT 


One of the unfortunate things im being in the army is that the 
soldier is cut loose entirely from home and from church influences, 
Many of the boys in blue have gone from churches and Sunday- 
schools where they were in the habit of studying the weekly Sun- 
@ay-school lessons. Probably many would like to keep up this 
habit. It will bring the home and the church a little nearer to 
them. Through ‘The Army Home Department "’ it is possible 
for you to keep in touch with your Sunday-school, studying the 
Same lesson week by weck, and making your report upon the 


same to your own home school, Fhe lesson quarterlis, with a 
report card, will be furnished you. At the end of the quarter you 
will return the report card to your own superintendent, and will 
receive back fresh quarterlies for the new quarter. Kindly signify 
your desire to do this to the superintendent of your Sunday-school, 
sending him this circular, that he amay read and act upon it, as 
unquestionably he will be glad to do, 

Trusting that you may not only be a good soldier of our coun- 
try, but also of the Lord Jesus Christ, we are, 
Sincerely yours, 

W. A. DUNCAN, 
President. 


Five thousand of the above circulars have been printed, and 
will be forwarded free to state or local Sunday-school officers on 
application to W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, New York. 


Boston, June 1, 1898. 


For the Teacher 


In and Out of the Primary Room 
By Lida B. Robertson 


HERE are two influences which enter into our 
primary work which strongly affect it: first, an 
over-zeal to bring ‘‘ babies'’ into the class room has 
greatly complicated primary teaching. A mother who 
has reared a large family to be devout Christians vehe- 
mently exclaimed, as she read suggestions set forth for 
pupils two and a half years of age, ‘‘ That is robbing the 
nursery |! TWat sacred period of a child’s mind belongs 
to a mother. Folded against the mother-heart, Ged 
gives to her the solemn moment, and reveals to her the 
light to unfold the truths of himself to her little one’s 
heart as no outsider can ever do in the same holy way.”’ 
‘* How about the children whose mothers are too 
ignorant to teach them ?"* I asked. ‘' Begin your cam- 
paign of Bible instruction upon them, then,—not upon 
babies!"’ she urged. 

She then proceeded to explain most intelligently 
how tender a little child's brain was, and how physically 
it must grow, first to become the temple of wholesome 
thought, which it would not, and could not, do if strained 
so young by undue thinking forced upon it. I then 
asked a member of the faculty of a medical college about 
the physical structure of little ones’ brains, and he pro- 
nouncedly asserted that ‘‘ it produced grave injury upon 
them to set the mind in motion upon real thought too 
early. Give the tender physical brain time to grow 
before applying the current of mental strength and 
activity.’ 

Now, if the testimony of a mother and a physician 
be worth anything, we should rid ourselves of the prob- 
lem of trying to reach children who are too young in a 
purposed primary course. 

We should leave ‘‘ babies" in the nursery, and turn 
our plans strictly to children who, physically and men- 
tally, are competent to receive our instruction. 

I believe a clear, simple course for children would be 
readily grasped by mothers in general who have not the 
time nor capacity to ‘*sift,’’ ‘ change,’"“And ‘: dilute,” 
and would be eagerly taught by them to their little ones, 
which would redound in a blessing to mother as well as 
child. Much of the neglect of mothers to instruct their 
children in the Bible is the helpless, bewildered con- 
sciousness of not knowing what to teach them. Obedi- 
ence would then begin where it belongs,—in the home. 
A lawless child in the home is the lawless one in the 
Sunday-school. A teacher cannot hope to instil obe- 
dience in the child in the primary room that knows no 
control at home. A primary teacher's teaching is pre- 
cisely like the parable of the sower. However earnestly 
she may sow the seed in little hearts, the ~ wicked one 
catcheth away that which was sown”’ under the counter 
influences of the street and home life. 

The second effect upon our work is using for primaries 
that which has been tabulated for older years. The 
Lesson Committee simply formulates a comprehensive 
course for Bible study which is left to the option of all. 
Our different denominations themselves have utilized 
and applied it to their primaries. Out of the plane of 
the primary room, it seems next to impossible for any one 
to close the méntal door and shut out all knowledge and 
wisdom, and place one’s self in the exact mental con- 
dition of a little child. This must be the starting-point 
from which must be surveyed the course that is to reach 
them. As things now are, there is much without the 
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pale of a primary teacher's jurisdiction which strop 

influence and counter-teach her pupils which she Cannot | 
remedy. For instance, she zealously enjoins reverence 
in prayer and otherwise in her little people, and the 
next moment lesson-cards and lesson-papers are dis 
tributed to them containing woodcuts of Jesus, the 
apostles, and other Bible characters, that are Srotesque 
caricatures in their blurred eyes, twisted noses, misplaced 
mouths, and the like. These, placed in small chil. 
dren's hands, create ridicule and‘ laughter, and roy 
any reverence which may have lodged in their minds, 

If these characters are presented in pictures, it should 
be done in that beauty and wisdom that will arouse 
admiration and reverence, and not be done on the level 
of commonplace, absurd advertisements, which confront 
a child on every side, and awaken its ridicule and 
amusement. One picture I recall, representing the sec. 
ond advent of Christ. He was peeping in, from behind 
a half-open dooy, upon a scene of abandoned revelry. A 
boy of six asked aloud, ‘‘ Then he is going to sneak up 
on folks,—isn’t he?'’ The text under it was, ‘ Watch 
and pray, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
man cometh.’’ A ‘‘sneak"’ is regarded by boys in 
school with undisguised contempt, and the child showed 
in his voice his contempt and disappointment. 

The All-seeing Eye which Miss Peck touches upon was 
painfully stamped upon my mind as a child im a mon. 
strous, glaring, lifeless eye, frescoed over the door in 
the primary room, It haunted me day and night, and | 
grew to think of Jehovah as without form, —just an awful 
eye staring at me. This does not belong exclusively to 
bygone years either. In some blackboard outlines re. 
cently received for the primary room is that same great 
staring eye. 

When the lessons were in David's stormy, warfaring 
life; an older sister came to enter her little five-year-old 
brother in my class. He would not stay without her, 
so she sat in the class, Upon going home, she begged 
her mother to allow her to join the class. Without in- 
quiring why she wished to doso, her mother said, «‘ No; 
you are too large."’ ‘The next Sunday the child reid 
to.go to Sunday-school at all. The mother forgot about 
the previous request, and reasoned with her thus ; ‘: But, 
my daughter, you must go to Sunday-school, and lean 
about God and Jesus.’’ To which the child vehemently 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My teacher don’t teach about them ; she 7 
just teaches us about those awful. old men fighting and 
killing one another,—and brother's teacher don't teach 
about them, and I want to go in there !"’ 

From the standpoint of a child’s limitations and inex- 
perience, of crude, undeveloped ideas, must we reason 
and counsel together to reach an effective application 
of truth and righteouszess to the child mind. And 
in our zealous efforts to impress the child let us go 
deeper still, and try to reach the mothers ; for, after all, 
they are the most potent teachers, because the most per- 
sonal. However brilliant and skilful a teacher may be 
in a class, it never equals the specific personal trutli 
sown adroitly in the child’s heart as she chats confiden- 
tially with it in the flower-bed, looking at pictures, 
cracking nuts, or swinging in the hammock, etc. These 
are the precious moments which are most personal, and, 
in consequence, most fruitful. 

These data are given as supplemental to Miss Peck's 
full and interesting suggestions upon a separate primary 
course, printed in Thé Sunday School Times for August 
14, 1897. 

Mobile, Ala. 
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Nobody can know everything. A 
One’s Ignorance teacher ought to know all he can 


Using 
Profitably know, and then, having exhausted 
his means of acquiring knowledge, he ought to make 
good use of his ignorance. He will have plenty of 
chances to do so. When his pupils put a question to 
him which he cannot answer, he can use his ignorance 
by making ‘it an opportunity to set the pupils an ¢x- 
ample of good, square, straightforward, open frankness 
and truthfulness. He can say ‘I do not know.’’ The 
loss of this opportunity by seeming to try to hide his 
ignorance is likely to be a damaging loss. The lessen 
which he teaches by a square owning up will be worth 
more than some of the theological formalities <nd sp! 
itual symboiisms which he may be laboriously endeav- 
oring to inculcate from the lesson text. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 2, July 10, 1898 


Elijah, the Prophet 


GoLDEN TEXT: And the 


barrel of meal wasted not, 


neither did the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the 


Lord.—1 Kings 17 + 16. 


(1 Kings 17: 1-16. Memory verses: 2-6.) 


Read the whole chapter 


COMMON VERSION 


, And Elijah the Tish’bite, 
who was of the inhabitants of 
Gil’e-ad, said unto A’hab, As 
the LorD God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall 
not be dew nor rain these years, 
put according to my word. 

2 And the word of the LORD 
came unto him, saying, 

3 Get thee hence, and turn 
thee eastward, and hide thyself 
py the brook Ché@’rith, that és 
before Jordan. 

4 And it shall be, that thou 
shalt drink of the brook ; and I 
have commanded the ravens to 
feed thee there. 

5 So he went and did accord- 

ing unto the word of the LORD : 
for he went and dwelt by the 
prook Ché’rith, that 7s before 
Jordan. 
“6 And the ravens brought 
him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in 
the evening ; and he drank of 
the brook. 

7 And it came to pass after a 
while, that the brook dried up, 
because there had been no 
rain in the land. 

8€ And the word of the 
LorD came unto him, saying, 

9 Arise, get thee to Zar’e- 
phath, which Jdelongeth to 
Zi'don, and dwell there : behold, 
1 have commanded a widow 
woman there to sustain thee. 

10 So he arose and went to 
Zar’ e-phath. And when he 
came ta the gave ofthe city, be- 
hold, the widow woman was 
there gathering of sticks: and 
he called to her, and said, Fetch 
me, I pray thee, a little water 
in a vessel, that I may drink. 

11 And as shé was going to 
f-tch #4, he called to her, and 
said, Bring me, I pray thee, a 
morsel of bread in thine hand. 

12 And shesaid, Asthe LorpD 
thy God liveth, I have not a 
cake, but a handful of meal in 
a barrel, and a little oil in a 
cruse : and, behold, I am gath- 
ering two sticks, that I may go 
in and dress it for me and my 
son, that we may eat it, and die. 

13 And Elijah said unto her, 
Fear not; go amd do as thou 
hast said: but make me thereof 
a little cake first, and bring é¢ 
unto me, and after make for 
thee and for thy son. 

14 For thus saith the LoRD 
God of Israel, The barrel of 
meal shall not waste, neither 
Shall the cruse of oil fail, until 
the day ‘hat the LORD sendeth 
lain upon the earth. 

15 And she went and did ac- 
cording to the saying of 
rhjah: and she, and he, and 
her house, did eat many days. 

16 4nd the barrel of meal 
Wasted not, neither did the cruse 
of oil fail, according to the werd 
of the LoRD, which he spake 
by Elijah. 


Ir may drink. 
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13 eat it, and die. 


REVISED VERSION 


rt And Elijah the Tishbite, 
who was ‘of the sojourners 
of Gilead, said unto Ahab, 
As the LorD, the God of 
Israel, liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not be dew 
nor rain these years, but.ac- 
2 cording tomy word. And 
the word of the LORD came 
3 unto him, saying, Get thee 
hence, and turn thee east- 
ward, and hide thyself by 
the brook Cherith, that is 
4 before Jordan. And it shall 
be, that thou shalt drink of 
the brook ; and I have com- 
manded the ravens to feed 
5 thee there. So he went and 
did according unto the word 
of the LORD: for he went 
and dwelt by the brook 
Cherith, that is before Jor- 
6 dan. And the ravens brought 
him bread and flesh in the 


morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening ; and he 
7 drank of the brook. And it 


came to pass after a whilé, 
that the brook dried up, be- 
cause there was no rain in 
the land. 

8 And the word of the LORD 


came unto him, saying, 
Arise, get thee to Zarephath, 


which “ belongeth to Zidon, 
and dwell there: behold, I 
have commanded a widow 
woman there to sustain thee. 


1o So he arose and went to 


Zarephath ; and when he 
came to the gate of the city, 
behold, a widow woman was 
there gathering sticks: and 
he called to her, and said, 
Fetch me, I pray thee, a 
little water in a vessel, that I 
And as she was 
going to fetch it, he called to 
er, and said, Bring me, I 
pray thee, a morsel of bread 
ine hand. And she said, 

As the LORD thy God liveth, 
I have not a cake, but an 
handful of meal in-the bar- 
rel, and a little oil in the 
cruse: and, behold, I am 
gathering two sticks, that I 
may go in and dress it for 
me and my son, that we ma 
And Elijah 

said unto her, Fear not; go 
and do as thou hast said: 
but make me thereof a little 
cake first, and bring it forth 
unto me, and afterward 
make for thee and for thy son. 
14 For thus saith the LORD, the 
God of Israel, The barrel 
of meal shall not waste, 
neither shall the cruse of oil 
fai’, until the day that the 
LoRD sendeth rain upon the 
15 earth. And she went and 
did according to the saying 
of Elijah : and she, and he, 
and her house, did eat many 
16 days. The barrel of meal 
wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail, according to 
the word of the LoRD, which 

he spake by Elijah. 


1 Acc ording to the Sept., of Tishbeh of Gilead. 
The American Revisers would Substitute ‘jar’ for “barrel”’ ia verses 


12, 14, 16; 


and “ Jehovah ” for “ the Loxp”’ wherever it occurs, 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


“ages in his reign Jeroboam was signally defeated in war 
by Rehoboam’s successor Abijam (2 Chron. 13), and 
his dynasty perished a few weeks, or months, after his death. 


then Omri became king. 


‘he dynasty of Baasha, succeeding, had a similar history, and 
He reconquered Moab, allied him- 


self with Phenicia by marrying his son Ahab to Tyrian Jezebel, 


and | 


ceeded by Ahab. 


ursued a conciliatory policy toward Judah. 


He was suc- 


Meanwhile, in Judah, Abijam had been 


rm by Asa, and Asa by Jehoshaphat. Ahab at first 

avored the true worshipers of Jehovah (see Critical Notes on 

*- 1), then persecuted them, then tolerated them. 

. emt drought and Elijah’s seclusion lasted three and 
alf years (1 Kings 18: 1; Jas..§: 17). They occurred 


before Ahab’ 
before 


s first Aramean war (1 Kings 20), and therefore 
Ahab’s nineteenth year (22:1, 2; 16:29). On the 
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other hand, we must think of them as after the beginning of 
the persecution, and of that as an appreciable length of time 
after the marriage of Athaliah and the birth of Ahaziah of 
Judah. But Ahaziah was born twenty-two years before the 
close of the eleventh year of Jehoram of Israel (2 Kings 8 : 25, 
26; 9: 29), whose first year was the eighteenth year of Je- 
hoshaphat (2 Kings 3: 1), therefore in the seventh year of 
Jehoshaphat, which was the eleventh year of Ahab. Hence 
Elijah’s going to Cherith was not much earlier or later than 
the thirteenth year of Ahab, which was the year 70 of the dis- 
ruption, 913 B.C. according to the biblical data (Ussher, B.C. 
910) ; B.C, 862 by the Assyrian data. 

Piaces.—Cherith, one of the deep ravines opening into the 
Jordan valley from either the east or the west ; Gilead, the 
region east of the Jordan; Zidon, a great Phenician seaport ; 
Zarephath, on the coast, perhaps eight miles south of Zidon. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Strictly speaking, there are none. 
But read 1 Kings 13 to 22; 2 Kings 1 to 11: 2 Chronicles 11 
to 23; Josephus, ‘* Antiquities,’’ VIII, viii, to IX, vii. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 

















. The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE-illustrious roll-call of the Jewish prophets virtually 
begins with Samael, whose rise may, in round figures, 
be put down as about eleven hiittared.years before Christ. 
Under Samuel, as helpers in his great reformation OrTettgien, 
large bodies of ‘‘ sons ’’ or ‘‘ disciples ’’ of the prophets had 
been gathered (1 Sam. 10 : 5, 10; 19 : 20), but from his time 
to that of Elijah we read only of individual prophets (see the 
Concordance), though whole communities of the order evi- 
dently flourished.through the long interval of about two hun- 
dred years. 
the enthusiasm of their first love had long grown cold before 
Ahab’s day ; for we find the whole four hundred prophets col- 
lected by him prostituting their office, in mere servility and in- 
sincerity, with one faithful exception (1 Kings 22: 6, 8). 
Into the midst of this religious decay and death the startling 
apparition of a prophet from Gilead, over the Jordan, sud- 
denly threw dismay ; for he tolerated no compromise with self- 


But, as with other religious orders in all ages, 


* interest, or flattery of power, but vindicated his name, Elijah 
(‘* Jehovah is my God’’), by his fearless zeal in his service. 
The state of things was, indeed, very bad. Ahab, ruled by 
Jezebel, had set up in the land the worship of her god, the 
Tyrian Baal, and had allowed her to put to death all the 
prophets she could find who remained true to the national 
God. The people, moreover, had so widely followed the 
royal leading that the local altars to Jehovah had been over- 
thrown by them, and apostasy prevailed generally. 

From first to last Elijah comes before us as a spirit of 
wrath, for his earliest protest before Ahab against the idolatry 
set up by Jezebel was enforced by invoking the curse of a 
three years’ drought on the whole land, which, in any climate, 
would be a terrible infliction, but in that of Palestine meant 
untold suffering to both man and beast. Nor had it the re- 
sult of really serving Jehovah worship, or of reforming the 
corrupters of the nation ; for we find that Baal had still his 
great throng of priests to be slaughtered at Elijah’s command 
when the drought was to be ended, and the people still 
crowded. the vast temple of the idol when, in the next genera- 
tion, Jehu, in the spirit of Elijah, exterminated them. 

It was peculiar to Elijah that he shows himself only to dis- 
appear presently, finding a retreat, after cursing the land with 
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the awful drought, in a gorge apparently near Bethshean, 
availing himself of the water left in the bed of its winter tor- 
rent, till, on its failing, he fled to Sarepta, in Jezebel’s own 
country, Phenicia, his life in both places being supported, we 
are told, by miracle. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Great Trials Give Great Faith 


AM here in the South Pacific, west of Chile, where Lieu- 
tenant Maury says the winds gather up the water-that is 
carried beyond the equator and the Gulf of Mexico, and is 
poured down to make the head-waters of the Missouri River, 
Whether later science has really proved the bold generaliza- 
tion of that great early thinker about air and ocean currents, 
certain it is that an earlier generalization is true, ‘* All the 
rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full: unto the 
place from whence the rivers come, thither they return to go 
again ’’ (Eccl, 1: 7). 
A broader generalization embraces more than currents of 
ocean and air. The man is small who does not live in view 
of the great fact that 


‘* The winds that c'er my ocean run 
Blow from all realms, beyond the sun."’ 


Elijah’s bread came from the birds of the air, his brook 
Cherith from the Mediterranean; but the great inspiration 
of his large, intenser life from a source larger and older than 
all suns. 

Teach.(1) that God is supreme in nature for continuing and 
upholding as well as for beginning. The laws of dew and 
rain (v. 1) are bis to control as well as to create. 

2. Divine guidance. Quote the promises to that effect. 
There is a man with me who planned, all his early life, to go to 
Africa, but is just as sure that God sent him as a missionary 
to South America as he sent Elijah to Cherith and afterwards 
to Zarephath, 

3- Divine sustenance. We ask for daily bread ; Elijah got 
his semi-daily. What a test, and hence a strengthening of 
faith, to see Cherith dry up, and to be sent to the land of his 
bitter enemy, and to a woman who had only meal enongh to 
keep death at bay a few hours! Faith really becomes faith in 
God when human means fail. The faith of Zarephath grows 
into the faith of Carmel by these great tests that are really 
growths. 

4. We are never great or at our greatest except when we 
work out the plans of the Infinite, and for that end receive help 
from the Infinite. All greatest men have accepted the idea, 
the guidance, the help. 

*5. Do not fail to show that the guidance was for such little 
matters of daily bread and drink at Cherith, that faith might 
grow for such great matters as saving a nation at Carmel. 


Mendoza, Argentina. 
bd 
Buena Paints 

He who would speak effectively for God must listen ifitenuy— 
to God. Elijah listened, heard, spoke, prevailed. 

True greatness comes from true goodness, Elijah, ‘‘a 
man of like passions with us,’’ practiced the one and attained 
the other. 

By the school at Cherith and at Zarephath, the hero of Car- 
mel was trained. 

Elijah never forgot his standing before Jehovah, Even 
Ahab’s splendor could not shut out God. 

When the brook dries up, God is not reduced to extremity, 

The ravens, the brook, the widow, the universe, are among 
God’s hosts, which minister to his saints, 

God’s work is not always done in the gaze of the world, 

‘*Solitude is the mother-country of the strong.’’ Elijah 
hid himself. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


S THE Lord, the God of Israel, liveth, before whom I 
stand (v. 1). ‘*Give me a great thought, that I may 

live upon it,’’ cried the German poet. Every one of us must 
have some thought to live on. As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he. It is the man in the deepest springs of his 
being, and not at his finger-tips, who is the real man, What 
shall be the controlling thought for life? Expediency? But 
that shifts and turns as selfishness prompts. Honor? But 
one may have-false views of honor. Is not Elijah’s the true 
and only great thought for life? Make God the great thought 
to live upon, and you must be righteous and do righteously, 
for God is-righteousness. Elijah’s strength and achievement 
were in his great thought for life. Must you not miss sadly if 
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you make the presiding thought for your life less and other 
than his ? 

There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according 
to my word. Never think of nature as apart from God, as a 
sort of mechanism running itself, and outside of the divine 
control, God is not ‘‘a kind of absentee God, sitting on the 
outside of his universe, and seeing it.go.’’ God is immanent 
in nature. So let nature bring God near to you. Form the 
habit of seeing God in nature. Do not be ashamed to pray 
about harvests and weather. 

Hide thyself by the brook Cherith (v. 3). God is not 
always best served by conspicuity. r 
our best offering. Only, let us do our best for God in our 
hiddenness. Out of the Cherith of her sick-chamber came 
sounding forth Charlotte Eliot’s hymm, ‘ Just as I am, with- 
out one plea.’’ Surely she made her Cherith a place in which 
to do for God. Do not think you are forgotten, and that 
nothing is left you to do, if you must abide sometimes in 
Cherith. 
submission, faith, patience, as Elijah did. 

And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning, 

. in the evening ; and he drank of the brook (v. 6). Ra- 
vens are greedy birds, and brought to their nests, there in the 
quiet valley, enough for Elijah and for their young. Elijah 
had but to search for the flesh and cook it. And the brook 
rippled at his feet. In the way of obedience, be sure God 
has resource for you. ‘* Trust and obey.” 

After a while... the brook dried up(v. 7). Literally, 
** was drying up.’’ Thus Elijah’s faith was tried. Day by 
day Elijah was getting apparently nearer the torture and death 
of thirst. Yet he drank of the failing water, and got his food 
from the ravens, and waited. He was obedient to present 
duty, and for the future trusted God. Thus are we to do 
when our faith is tried. 


Sometimes retirement is 


You may at least illustrate the passive virtues of 


Not to grow despondent, become 
petulant, go foraging for something wealthier, when we have 
the conviction that our place is still here by Cherith. 
desert present duty, though resources are failing. 
what you just now ought, as Elijah did. 

Arise, get thee to Zartphath, which belongeth to Zidon: . 
behold, I have commanded a widow woman there to sustain 
thee (v. 9). So to trustful obedience there opened another 
door. To such there always will. 
door to you is a broad one to God. This widow was a Gen- 
tile. So Elijah has been rightly called the first apostle to the 
Gentiles. It is always safe and wise to pass through one of 
God's doors. 

But make me thereof a little cake first (v. 13). As God's 
prophet, and representing God, Elijah made this request. 
Put God first, not last. If we would, how ample would be 
the church’s means for the widening of God’s kingdom! But 
when the season was too wet, the farmer gave God the pro- 
ceeds of the patch of land at the foot of the hill, where the 
yield was poorest, and, when the season was too dry, the pro- 
ceeds from the top of the hill; where the yield was again 
poorest. 
such our far too common custom ? 

The barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the cruse of 
oil fail (v. 16). Be sure God will take care of the obediently 
trustful, 


Do not 
Stick to 


What seems a narrow 


So every year was a poor year for God. Is not 


* The voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises "’ 
Phe tw pala, 


a ae 


Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J] Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 1.—Zi4jjah : The name signifies ‘* The Lord is my 
God.’’— Tishéite > This word has the same consonants 
with the next noun.— Of the settlement-men of Gilead - This 
translation probably gives the true meaning, using the term as 
we use it when we speak of a college settlement. The trans- 
lation ‘‘ inhabitants ’’ or ‘‘ sojourners’’ is too general.—As 
the Lord, the God of Israel, liveth, etc. : The abruptness of 
these words is significant.—Aefere whom J stand: Elijah 
stands in the court of Ahab as the representative of the Lord. 
He delivers to Ahab an ultimatum from his sovereign, the 
Lord, —an ultimatum which is, in effect, a declaration of war,— 
and then, at the command of his sovereign, withdraws from 
Ahab’s court. Ahab afterward made strenuous but vain efforts 
to resume the broken relations (18 : 10) -——Dew nor rain: 
The Lord is sovereign of nature, and this will be his method 
of conducting hostilities. 
~ Werses 2-7.— The word of the Lord: The current phrase 
to describe a revelation made to a prophet. Having sent his 
ultimatum, the Lord recalls his ambassador.— Zestwerd - 
From Samaria, the capital, probably. The tremendous rag- 
ged gorges that open into the Jordan valley afford many 
admirable places for concealment.— 7%e ravens : The writers 
of Scripture think of this bird as black (Cant. 5 : 11), as fre- 
quenting brook-valleys like Cherith (Prov. 30 >17), and as 
remarkably able to find food, in conditions in which food is 
dificult to find (Gen. 8 : 7; Job 38 : 41; Psa. 147 : 9; Isa. 
34241). Differently voweled, the word might mean ‘‘ Arabs.”’ 
There are four or five possible interpretations by which the 
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word, as here used, might be regarded as denoting some 
group of men, Tradition, however, is correct in understand- 
ing that the word here means ravens, Either we have an 
account of a series of miracles, in which actual ravens are 
the agents, or we have a strong figurative expression of God's 
ability, not merely to care for the creatures whose means of 
living are most precarious, but even to enable them to care 
for others.— ln the morning, .. . in the evening : He had two 
meals a day, and neyer failed of food.—A/fter a while: The 
Hebrew is more specific, ** at an end of days.’’ Perhaps the 
close of the first year of the three and a half years of drought. 

It is hardly possible to think of such a man as Elijah, either 
at Cherith or at Zarephath, as absolutely secluded from men. 
Presumably he was in constant communication with his disci- 
ples. Few of them, however, knew his hiding-places, and 
those few kept the secret well. 

Verses 8-16.—The prophet has been hiding in an inacces- 
sible wilderness where Jezebel’s emissaries would never come. 
He is now to hide himself in the heart of Jezebel’s native 
country, where she will never think of looking for him.— 
1 have commanded; The same phrase as in verse 4. The 
Lord is God alike over natural forces, and ravens and men, and 
over men alike in Israel and out of Israel.—A widow woman : 
Her race is not specified. Perhaps a Phenician, possibly an 
Israelite.— Gathering sticks: Therefore poor. Minute bits 
of fuel had fallen from loads carried into the town. The 
gateway was now nearly empty, and she could collect them, 
—A little water : By this request, he tests her willingness to 
be friendly ; afterward, he asks for food.—As the Lord thy 
God liveth ; She recognizes him as an Israelite refugee. Pos- 
sibly she had been in the habit of harboring such.—Sarre/ - 
A jar, used either for liquids or dry articles (Gen. 24 : 14; 
Judg. 7: 16; 1 Kings 18 : 33, etc.). Our ‘‘cask’’ is per- 
haps the same word.— 7hws saith the Lord: He assumes that 
she has a certain belief in the God of Israel.—Sha// not 
waste; The account does not say whether it was kept from 
wasting by miracle or by providential natural means. In 
either case, it was God’s especial and remarkable blessing on 
the prophet and his hostess. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
, ee 
Elijah and the Drought 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


LIJAH’S abrupt appearance corresponds with his charac- 
ter and mission. Strong, stern, solitary, he had the 
task of arresting with his single arm the downward rush to 
idolatry of a whole kingdom, and of bearding alone the weak 
Ahab and the fiery Jezebel. He leaps, as it were, into the 
arena fully armed and ready for every foe, and appears on the 
page with the same startling suddenness with which he came 
out of his solitude to flash and thunder before the king. His 
descent and antecedents are untold. Even the one piece of 
information about him, that he was ‘‘ of the sojourners of 
Gilead,’’ is uncertain in meaning, but probably he was a na- 
tive of an else unme>tioued lishbeh in the wild uplands of 
Gilee’d. He too ‘‘ was in the deserts till the day of his 
showing unto Israel,’’ and through his whole career keeps up 
a certain aloofness from the haunts of men, suddenly appears 
with some burden from the Lord, and, his errand done, 
buries himself again in some secret shelter. 

1. We see Elijah first confronting Ahab with the stern pre- 
diction of the drought. A strange apparition he must have 
been among the wearers of silken garments in the king’s 
house, with his robe of coarse camels’ hair braced round his 
loins by a loose belt. Gaunt and sinewy as the sons of the 
desert are, fleet footed and physically strong, as witness his 
running from Carmel to Jezreel in front of Ahab’s chariot, he 
burst in among the swarm of courtiers and priests of Baal, 
and, no doubt, was abundantly laughed at. But his message 
may have made the king and the laughers sober for a mo- 
ment. It is flung at them with characteristic force and 
abruptness. Elijah has no smooth speech to take the edge 
off an unwelcome announcement, nor any compliments nor 
recognition of royalty. He towered above Ahab, who was 
only a king, while Elijah was God’s messenger. He boldly 
asserts, in the face of Ahab’s rampant idolatry, Jehovah’s 
claim. He, and not the Baal whom Jezebel had made fash- 
ionable, was ‘* the God of Israel ;’’ and the very name sounds 
like the trumpet call which summons an enemy’s fortress to 
surrender. It took some courage for the solitary stranger 
from Gilead to beard Ahab, and say #4a¢. But the secret of 
his courage, and of his uncourtier-like plainness of speech, is 
unfolded in the next words, ** before whom I stand.’’ That 
phrase is characteristic of Elijah (1 Kings 18 : 15), and grandly 
expresses his consciousness of a divine Presence which dwin- 
dled royalties and dangers to nothingness, of a divine com- 
mission which burned im him for utterance, and of a lowly 
sense of being a servant, which at once bowed him in utter 
obedience, and set him free from being the vassal of any man. 

The message thus introduced was God’s punishment for 
departing from him. The drought was a symbol! of the dried- 
up desolation and barrenness that falls on the soul that does 
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depart, and, departing, becomes ‘‘a dry and ‘thirsty land, 
where no water is.’’ But the most remarkable point is tha 
the continuance of drought is made dependent on [\ijah’, 
word, James takes the ‘word ’’ to have been prayer (Jame 
5: 17,18). But there is also included the word of announce. 
ment to Ahab ; and the scene on Carmel, after the grey | 
sacrifice, shows Elijah bowed on the earth in prayer, and alg 
telling the king that his ear has caught the ‘* sound of abyp. 
darce of rain.”” Elijah’s word was mighty only because jt 
was the-word of’God in him. 

z. We next see the solitary prophet in his hiding-place., 
There seems to have been no werd spoken by Ahab, and no 
more words by Elijah. He vanished as suddenly as he ap- 
peared. Apparently no one tried to stop or -question him, 
Perhaps king and court forgot all about the momentary sensa. 
tion caused by ‘*‘ this mad fellow,’’ who had flashed across 
their sight like a meteor, and been swallowed up by the dark. 
ness. But one design of his swift withdrawal was, no doubt, 
to add to the impressiveness of his message. Another was, 
probably, to shield him at once from danger, and from entrea. 
ties to end the drought by his word. Ahab regarded Elijah 
as the cause of the famine, and hunted for him everywhere 
with eager hate (1 Kings 18: 10). His life would not have | 
been worth an hour’s purchase if he had been within reach, 
But God hides his servants in the secret of his pavilion, and 
they are “‘immortal till their work is done.’’ Another 
reason was that Elijah might, in the lonely wady, with no 
companions but the shrinking brook’s tinkle, the ravens 
twice a day, and the stars burning overhead at night, feed his 
courage and faith by still communion with God, in the strength 
of which meat he could be ready for further and greater ser- 
vice. Solitude is the mother-country of the strong ; simple 
fare befits a prophet. He who is to oppose corruption and 
godlessness must live much alone, and in his solitude behold 
the great vision. 

3- The command to go to Zarephath (Sarepta) has been 
interpreted in its deepest meaning by Jesus in the synagogue 
at Nazareth as pointing to the universalism that underlay the 
particularism of Israel’s special prerogative. .The fire was 
kindled on one hearth that it might give warmth to all the 
house, —that is, tothe world. But another lesson is contained 
in it. Zarephath belonged to Zidon, and was in the domin- 
ions of Jezebel’s kindred. To go there was to put his head 
in the lion’s mouth. But sometimes the boldest coarce « the 
safest, and the last place where Ahab would be likely to look for 
the fugitive was in Zidonian territory. It is often wisdom 
be daring, and to go right up to the danger. But, danger or of 
danger, it is always right to go where God clearly bids us go. 
He will take care of us, and can make a poor widow the pro — 
tector and provisioner of his servant. Donot let ussay, when 
he bids us go to Zarephath, ‘‘ Lord, that is Jezebel’s country; 
it is rash to venture there.’’ 

To reach Zarephath,- Elijah had to go right through Ahab’s — 
kingdom, or to make a long circuit, but he went without hesi- 
tation, and the first sight he saw when he reached the city 
gate was the very woman of whom God had told him. The 
wearied pedestrian asked for a draught of water, partly be- 
cause he needed it, and partly, probably, to decide by the 
answer if this were really his protectress. Her womanly 
heart goes out to the thirsty wayfarer, and instead of asking, 
like the Samaritan woman, of whose story this incident is 4 
kind of foreshadowing, ‘‘ How is it that thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, a woman of Sidon ?’’ she stops gathering 
her poor fuel, and turns towards her house for the water. 
Elijah was encouraged by her kindness to ask for *‘ a morsel 
of bread,’’ and the request brought out the pathetic answer in 
which the listlessness born of famine becomes heroic resig- 
nation to the inevitable. It must have been a warm and 
kindly heart which, in such circumstances, could sympathize 
with and be ready to help a stranger and an alien. Her aiti- 
tude towards Elijah’s God is noteworthy. She swears by 
Him, but He, she says, ‘‘ ##4y God,’’—as if she half, and only 
half, believed in Him, and not in Baal. She was learning more 
than she knew in listening, with a gush of human sympathy, 
to Elijah’s request, and so was he in hearing her answer. 
He was finding a fountain of human love in a heathen heart, 
and a corresponding spring was welling up in his own. 
and Ahab would have slain him ; this Gentile woman, in the 
last straits herself, was willing to help him. He had to be 
stern before the king, and had long been without the sight of 
a human face, or the touch of a trusty hand, in the grim soli- 
tude of ‘‘the brook Cherith.”’ Now he finds both, and bis 
stern spirit is soothed and softened. He is sure now that this 
is she of whom God spoke, and so he reiterates his request 9 
a form that further tests her. He claimed that he should be 
provided for first, out of the ‘‘ handful of meal in the barre!,”’ 
and that she and her son should be content with what ws 
left. A bold demand for a stranger to make! But its bold- 
ness was vindicated by the promise that followed of the 2 
failing supply of oil and meal. 

It was a sharp test for the poor woman, but she stood ‘t- 
She had swiftly learned to trust the stranger, and, in trusting 
him, she was trusting his God, whose promise he professed 
deliver to her. God calls on us, too, to seek first his kingdo™, 
to set his claims before our own or those of our dearest, '° 
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surrender possessions and all to him, even when it seems as 
if we needed them for ourselves ; and he has laid it down as 
the law of his providence, never to be broken, though some- 
times faith is needed to see its fulfilment, that what is given 
to him is made a permanent possession for ourselves, and that 
po man shall ever be brought to an empty barrel and a dry 
ojl-cruse by honoring-the Lord with his substance. The 
yidow of Zarephath may ** rise up in the judgment to con- 
demn” many @ professing Christian who pleads personal and 
family claims as valid reasons for neglecting the calls of God’s 


cause. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, , England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 



























































(Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
yseful to such @ class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] : 




























































































1 Kings 16 : 21 to 17 : 24. 











Il. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 











[For each member of the Bible class.] 








This study introduces the fourth dynasty of the northern 
kingdom, that of Omri, and emphasizes the appearance of 
Elijah and the famine whigh followed his prediction. The 
crisis that called for an Elijah is best set forth by a review of 



































the policy and character of Omri, and of his son Ahab, in 
whose reign Elijah appeared. Omri was contemporary with 
Asa of Judah ; Ahab, almost exactly with Jehoshaphat. With 


this fourth dynasty began a new era in the northern kingdom. 
The war with Syria, inherited from Baasha (1 Kings 15 : 20), 
was carried on with varying success (1 Kings 20. For Omri, 
note v. 34), the kingdoms being evenly matched ; Moab was 
conquered, and placed under heavy tribute (Moabite stone ; 
2 Kings 3: 4); frtendly relations were cultivated with Judah 
1 Kings 22 : 2-4); an-alliance negotiated with Phenicie, and 
sealed by the marriage of Ahab to the princess Jezebel ; a 
new capital founded at Samaria ; Samaria, Jezreel, and other 
cities built and beautified (1 Kings 22 : 39); and other 
shrewd and enterprising measures taken to promote political 
prosperity. But the Phenician alliance opened the way for 
the Phenician religion. A Baal temple was erected for the 
queen in Samaria, Not contented with this freedom, she 
became a zealous missionary. Since the prophets were the 
ones who were most alive to the consequences uf her activity, 
they represented the opposition to her, Elijah by his char- 
ter and courage becoming the leader. 
Read over rapidly the text assigned, noting the formal char- 
acter of the annals in verses 21 to 34, at least seven of the 
verses being mere framework to the rest. Chapter 17 is an 
utterly different type of narrative. Note how the reader’s 
attention is centered on the prophet and his closeness to God. 
Read again, noting (1) the civil war (vs. 21, 22); (2) the 
prominence given by the historian to the choice of Samaria 
asa capital (v. 24); (3) the similar emphasis laid upon 
Ahab’s marriage with Jezebel; (4) the utter ignoring by the 
writer of Kings of the political advantages gained by Ahab ; 
(5) the suddenness of Elijah’s introduction ; (6) his procla- 
mation to the king (17 : 1); (7) the vivid contrast between 
the confidence of his utterance and the dependence of his life 
afterwards ; (8) his petition for the widow woman’s son (17 : 


20-22), 
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Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

¢ references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 

and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 

a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 

rk is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 

+ regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
t them.] 
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are: 


For a concise estimate of these events from a historian’s 
point of view, see Kent, ‘* The Divided Kingdom ’’ (pp. 37- 


39; 45-53); Farrar, “* First Kings”’ (pp. 337-376), gives a 


very vivid conception of Samaria the new capital, of Jezebel 
and Ahab, and of the prophet Elijah. With regard to Sama- 
compare G. A. Smith, ‘* Historical Geography ”’ (pp. 
Stanley, “ Jewish Church”? (Vol. H, 248-255), 


Ta, 
345-349). 
Gcscribes these details in a masterly way. 


2 i imes,’’ 


e in “* Prophets and Kings ”’ (pp- 126-134) is helpful. 
UESTIONS For Stupy AND Discussion. 
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The Policy of the Fourth Dynasty. 














With reference. to 
reer of Elijah, Milligan has written a capital book in 
Men of the Bible ’’ series, entitled ‘‘ Elijah: His Life 
Geikie, in ‘* Old Testament Characters,’’ has 
s on Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah. The sermon by 


“* allotted, im adwamce, by the leader, for careful comsideration, to 
f the class. The references im the brackets are to other lesson 


(1.) In what re- 
*P-ts did Omri and Ahab contribute to the advancement of 
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the northern kingdom, looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of the secular historian? (2.) In view of the ominous 
success of the Assyrian kings Assurnazirpal and Shalmaneser 
in their forward movement westward, was not their policy of 
alliance and forbearance (1 Kings 20 : 344) a reasonable 
one? Just where were they at fault in its execution ? 

2. Samaria, the New Capital. (3.) Make a statement re- 
garding its very advantageous situation, its outlook, beauty, 
defensibility, and speedy usefulness, Could it compare favor- 
ably in these respects with Jerusalem ? 

3. Jezebel, the Scourge of Righteous Israel. (4.) Make a 
Statement regarding her lineage and character, the conces- 
sions made to her at her marriage (1 Kings 16 : 32, 33; 18: 
19), and her own later policy (18 : 4, 13, 90; 19: 14). 

4- The Supreme Religious Crisis. (5.) How did the con- 
cessions of Ahab and the aggressiveness of Jezebel create a 
situation that threatened the religious integrity of Israel ? 

5. The Prophet Elijak. (6.) What details give us the im- 
pression that Elijah was an extraordinary type even for that 
day? What may we gather regarding his appearance? [Mc- 
Laren: {{ 1,2. Geikie: {]2-4.] (7.) What may we know 
about the body of prophets to which he belonged ? [Geikie : 
11] 

6. His First Message. (8.) What three sublime assertions 
are conveyed by the brief utterance of 17: 1? [Hoyt: v. 1.] 

7. The Prophet's Preliminary Tests. (9.) Whether the 
feeding of the prophet at the brook Cherith is interpreted liter- 
ally, or the word “‘ ravens ’’ is read ‘* Arabians,’’ or ‘‘ mer- 
chants,’’.or ‘‘ people of the rock Oreb,’’ or the story is ‘‘a 
poetic and figurative representation of the truth that the God 
of nature was with Elijah ’’ (Milligan), what must have been 
the value of the prophet’s experience to himself? [Hoyt: v. 
7. Warren: 3. McLaren: 2.] (10.) Is it significant that 
he was then sent to Zarephath (Sarepta, Luke 4 : 26), a foreign 
city, to a widow who was a Baal worshiper? What would have 
been his lesson ? [Hoyt: v.9. McLaren: 3.] 

IV, Some Leapinc THOUGHTs. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

Omri has been compared to David, Ahab to Solomon, their 
era to the Davidic age. How far is this just ? Why did they 
fall short of the success of David ? 

This brief glimpse into the preliminary experiences of Elijah 
suggests the long and varied training which may precede a 
heroic and supremely important action. 

God often seems to be giving the forces of evil every possi- 
ble chance to strengthen themselves, when they are but build- 
ing up opposing forces which will overwhelm them, 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


A Great Battle Begun 


HE theiiie wf<he next lesson will be ‘A Great Battle 
Won,’’ so the teacheF mus. —~Lecare not to trespass on 
that theme to-day. Introduce the lesson 
to name the great battles of the world. Draw ou‘ the names 
of Manila, Marathon, Thermopylae, Tours, Austerlitz, 
Waterloo, Trafalgar, and any others that you think best. Be 
careful not to dwell too long on these, but use them only to 
arouse interest. Then ask whether all battles are fought 
with weapons of iron and steel, and with ranks of men ar- 
rayed against each other on the battle-field? No, there are 
battles of other kinds that are just as important as these, 
thought so bloody. In this country we have a great battle 
every four years, but we use ballots, and not bullets. Then there 
are battles fought for reform, but the pen takes the place of 
the sword in these. Yet their issue brings more blessing to 
mankind than most battles with powder and sword. Just as 
I write these lines, there is a great battle of this kind going 
on in New York City. It is waged by a convention of most 
peaceful men, and is against abuses in the care of our prison- 
ers, our insane poor, our dependent children. 

Then there are religious battles, such as that which Luther 
waged against the spiritual corruption of his day. John Knox 
waged just such a battle in Scotland in hisday. Iu fact, every 
revival may be said to be a spiritual battle against sin in. its 
various forms. 

Having thus brought out the thought of battle, you are 
ready to go on and show what kind of a battle Elijah began. 
To do this, you must make clear the ‘situation at this time. 
Jezebel worsbiped false gods, and forced all her subjects to do 
the same. These gods were thought to be sovereign over 
nature. Baal was the male god, and Ashtoreth the female 
god. The worship of these gods was attended with all manner 
of wicked practices. Human sacrifices were offered to them, 
and licentiousness of a gross kind was indulged in. The true 
God was forsaken, and it was made criminal to worship him. 
God wanted to rescue his people from this degrading worship, 
and recall them to the pure service of the true God. To do 
this, he sent Elijah the prophet. At the very outset of his 
mission, Elijah challenged the false gods of Jezebel to a sort 


etl 


of trial. 
rain in the land but according to his word. 
Baal and Ashtoreth were true gods, and had power over na- 
ture, they would prevent Elijah from carrying out his predic- 
tion, and thus prove that he was not a servant of the true 
God, 
true God, and at his command I will shut up the windows of 
heaven, so that it shall not rain, 
value, let them stop me from doing this, 
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He said that for years there should not be dew or 
Of course, if 


It was as though Elijah said, ‘I am a servant of the 


If your gods are of any 
But if they cannot 
stop me, then they are worth nothing.’’ In this way the battle 
began. From the day that Elijah threw down this challenge, 
there fell not a drop of rain. No, nor was there even any dew. 

Days passed, weeks passed, months passed, years passed. 

But not a drop. I dare say that the priests of Baal prayed for 

rain. But they prayed in vain. They had no power. They 

were already losing the battle against Elijah and Elijah’s 

God, (Of this we shall speak more particularly in the next 

lesson.) In the meantime, Ahab was sending all over crea- 

tion to find Elijah, so that he might either punish him, or force 

him to allow it to rain. But God hid his prophet, first by the 

brook Cherith, and next in Zarephath. Yes, while many 

worshipers of Baal were starving and famishing, this prophet 

had all that he wanted, and, what is more, he paid no board 

bill for it either, For, when God takes boarders, he never 
charges them anything (as in the case of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, and the five thousand at the lake side). So the great 
battle between Jehovah and the idols of Jezebel began, and 

kept up for three years and more. How it came out we shall 
see next week, 

Now let the teacher turn and ask the scholars what battles 
they are fighting? Not in Cuba or the Philippines, but in 
their own homes and hearts. Jf you are not fighting any 
spiritual battle, it is simply because you are willing to be a 
passive subject of the evil one. You must be fighting, or you 
will be of no use in this world to any one, much less to your- 
self. ‘‘ Fight the good fight,”’ says Paul. What is the good 
fight that you are to-day engaged in? Well, see to it that, like 
the prophet of whom we speak to-day, you have God on your 
side, and like him you will come out victorious. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT was the title of last week’s lesson? What was 
the name of Solomon’s foolish son who became king ? 
How did he cause the kingdom to be divided ? 

Kingdom of Judah.—Rehoboam reigned over the kingdom 
of Judah seventeen years. A sad record is written of his 
kingdom, ‘‘ Judah did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord,’’ ‘* For they also built them high places, and pillars, 
and Asherim, on every high hill, and under every green tree.’’ 
They had no need of setting up images for worship ; for Jeru- 
salem was their capital, and the temple which Solomon built 
was there, and they could serve God in the way he had com- 
manded, They were punished, for, when Rehoboam had 
reg ned five years, the king of Egypt came and carried away 


Kingdom of Lrack Were epee 
Israel any better than those of Judah? Their first king 
Jeroboam, who had been overseer of workmen for King Solo- 
mon, He reigned twenty-four wicked years, for he set up 
images and idol worship, and his name, wherever mentioned, 
is written as the man who ‘‘ made Israel to sin.”’ The kings 
who followed him were like him, in all the seventy years of 
that kingdom to the time of our present lesson. 

Elijah the Prophet.—One day a stranger suddenly appeared 
before the king in his palace in Samaria. He was a rough- 
looking man, with long hair, wearing a cloak or mantle of 
woolly camels’-hair cloth, and a girdle of leather about his 
waist. He came as he had traveled through lonely forests 
and dusty highways, and looked strangely unlike the gay 
princes in the king’s court. Fearlessly the prophet delivered 
his message, not with words of greeting from some other dis- 
tant king, but as one who obeyed and served a greater than 
Ahab upon the throne of Isracl. He gave his authority for 
coming, beginning his message, ‘‘ As the Lord, the God of 
Israel, liveth, before whom I stand,’’—the message was 
short, but fearful and positive, —‘‘ there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years, but according to my word.”’ Did Ahab be- 
lieve him? Was he afraid? Did he make any reply? We 
are not told, but we know that, long years before, Moses had 
spoken words of blessing to the people, promising, in the 
name of the Lord, if they would “observe to do all his 
commandments,’’ he would give rain in his season, but, if 
they disobeyed, be said, *‘thy heaven that is over thy head 
shall be brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be 





iron.”’ 

The Word of the Lord.—E\ijah was not following his own 
plans or wishes, for the word of the Lord was his guide. In 
the third and fourth verses you will see where he was told to 
go and how he should be fed. For months he quenched his 


thirst from the brook, aud He “ who provideth for the raven 
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his food, when his young ones cry unto God, and wander for 
lack of meat,’’ could make great ravenous birds spread a 
table on the bare rocks with bread and meat for his obedient 
Would King Ahab 
blame him for the parched fields, and try to take revenge upon 
the prophet ? 

The Brook Dried Up.—Again the word of the Lord came 
to Elijah. Where was he told to go, as we learn in verse 
10? (Use map.) 

A Widow Woman.—The prophet went far from Ahab’s 
home, but not beyond the famine stricken land. 


servant. He was told to hide himself. 


At the gate 
of the city Zarephath, called Sarepta in Luke, he saw a woman 
gathering sticks. Did he know she was the one who was to 
**sustain’’ him? Ie called to her, asking her to bring him 
a drink of water. As she went he called her again, asking 
her to bring him a ‘‘ morsel of bread.’’ 


asked. 


Only a morsel he 
Did she have even that? She showed that she knew 
the true God, and that he was Elijah’s God, for she spoke to 
Elijah as he had spoken to Ahab, saying, ‘‘ As the Lord thy 
God liveth.’’ She told him her poverty. ‘* An handful of 
meal in the barrel, and a little oil in the cruse.’’ Little fire 
would be needed to bake that scant handful of meal. She 
was gathering two sticks to cook the meal for herself and son, 
that they might ‘ eat it, and die.’’ 
tries is now, as it was then, 


The bread of those coun- 
a sort of round, flat cake, 
much like our thin crackers, and olive oil is eaten as butter 
is wiih us. 

Fear Not.—As Jesus so often said in compassion for those 
in need or suffering, Elijah said to the nameless widow ;: 
** Fear not.’’ He bade her do as she said, carry her two dry 
sticks, kindle her little blaze, bake a little cake, but bring it 
to him, and afterwards make another for herself and her son. 

Thus Saith the Lord.—E\lijah gave her no chance to ask 
the reason why or make any pitiful plea, for he gave the 
promise of God, knowing she would believe in his word. In 
all the Lord’s care of nations and kings, of times and seasons, 
which he only could control, he promised to keep watch of 
the widow’s nearly empty barrel and the little oil in a small 
bottle. He was caring for his prophet all the while, for, as 
the word of the Lord gave hope and strength to the poor, 
lonely widow, it was the Lord who through her lowly work 
and faith would “sustain ’’ his servant day after day, year 
after year. Need we fear that he will ever forget you or me? 
How many times; in these verses, can you find this expression, 
**the word of the Lord,’’ or ‘‘ thus. saith the Lord’’? The 
promise was to outlast the famine. ‘‘ The barrel of meal shall 
not waste, neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day that 
the Lord sendeth rain upon the earth.’’ 
that it was so? 

Lowisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


Lesson Story Simplified 


LIJAH the prophet spake as God commanded him. Elijah 
was one of those of whom the Bible says, ‘* The word of 


the Lord in his mouth is truth.’’ His name oN - 
is my God.” sy owt, Fearless, He lived 


‘ He, was ste-- ‘ 

«sy vatcxing With God in deserts and mountains. He wore 
the dress of the desert,—a mantle made of the skin of the 
camel, Elijah was a messenger of the Lord, and came and 
went fearlessly among dangerous people. 


eans ** T.t 


No one knew when 
he would come, or how quickly he would go, carrying a mes- 
sage from the Lord which would begin something like this : 
** As Jehovah, God of Israel, liveth, before whom I stand.”’ 
Least of all did ‘‘ King Ahab, who “lived wickedly in the 
sight of the Lord,’’ know when Elijah the prophet would ap- 
pear, saying, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.’’ It was no part of 
Ahab’s plan that his people should worship our God, even 
though God had given them, long before, on tables of stone, 
the command, ‘1 am the Lord thy God. . . . Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me. 
any graven image.’’ 


. . » Thou shait not make unto thee 
(The children recite this commandment. ) 

The heathen queen, Jezebel, ordered ‘‘ graven images ”’ set 
up and worshiped. King Ahab, whose ‘‘ God was the Lord,”’ 
allowed it. Elijah, in the name of the Lord, sternly denoun- 
cing such wickedness, would stop it. Elijah, courageous in 
the name of the Lord, appeared in the presence of the king, 
and, standing there in his desert dress of skins, among people 
clad .in soft raiment, told the king of punishment sure to fol- 
low idol worship. 

We need not attempt to describe the horrors of idolatry, 
but leave the subject by explaining that idolatry leads to 
wickedness and distress, and hurts people more than you or I 
could understand. Ahab fully understood this wickedness, 
and listened sullenly to Elijah, who said, ‘‘ There shall not be 
dew nor rain these years, but according to™my word.” 
When the people saw that rain could be cut off by the hand 
of the Lord, until ‘* the heaven became as iron, and the earth 
as brass,’’ and that their idols could in no wise help them, 
then they would remember our God, ‘tin whose hand our 
breath is.’’ 

Queen Jezebel determined not to learn or hear the name of 
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God, but would, if able, have the prophets of God eo 25 tof 


their death. Jezebel would allow no one there-whd spoke as 
God commanded. 

In this time of danger the word of the Lord came to Elijah, 
saying: ‘* Turn eastward, . . . hide thyself by the brook; .. . 
thou shalt drink of the brook, and I have commanded the 
ravens to feed thee.’’ This brook runs between steep walls 
of rock,—a tiny trickling stream. Elijah, hiding among the 
rocks, hidden by the thick green leaves, would be perfectly 
safe, and the ravens would know his hiding-place. 

When the fierce heat of the sun dried up the brook, and the 
prophet could find no water to drink, the word of the Lord 
came again to Elijah, saying, ‘* Arise, get thee to Zarephath, 
... LT have commanded a widow to feed [sustain] thee.”’ 

After the unselfishness and faith of this 
woman who shared her last crumb with a hungry man, we 
give the heavenly idea of ‘* entertaining angels unawares,”’ 
with the beautiful thought, taught figuratively, ‘‘ Whoever 
knocks at my door is sent of God.”’ : 


emphasizing 


Lesson Preparation 


If the children who were with us last April are still in our 
classes, we may review to-day the lesson on the transfiguration, 
emphasizing verses 1-3 of that lesson chapter. Our older chil- 
dren will be interested in comparing Elijah with John the Bap- 
tist. Introduce these comparisons first by likeness and then by 
difference, The difference in time will afford opportunity fora 
good deal of Bible history, because John actually talked with 
our Lord, and Elijah helped, in that time long before, to 
make the world ready to receive him. They were alike in 
courage, faithfulness, and in manner of living, working, etc. 

In connection with the transfiguration lesson we teach that 
Elijah left such a strong impression on his people that they 
never forgot him, nor allowed their children to forget this 
prophet, whom they expected might come back from heaven, 
at any time, to bring them a message direct from God. 

We plan to leave lessons with memory verses which contain 
application, and which the children can practice at home. 
We gather to-day texts which teach the where and how of 
God’s commands. First: ‘‘ For the prophecy came not in 
old time by the will of man: but holy men of ‘God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’ (2 Pet. 1 : 21). 
Second: ‘‘ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the 
word of our God shall stand forever’” (Isa. 40:8). Third: 
How are we to use this word? Teach literally and figura- 
tively, ‘‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path’’ (Psa. 119 : 105). 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


ei the words ‘‘ Elijah trusted ’’ on the board at the be- 
ginning. 
If you were just sitting down te ~ 
svura come along for whom nobody had 


vvuntiful picnic dinner 
when a strance~ 
provided, what would you do? But suppose your little meal 
was all you had in the world, and you knew not where the 
next was to come from,—it would not be so easy to be gene- 
rous then. One would need to trust God, as this widow did, 
when she gave her last morsel to the prophet. 

Now Elijah had made a long journey, all because he trusted 
that a widow woman would feed him. And so she did. Who 
gave her the power to feed the prophet? So he trusted the 
widow because he trusted God. 

Before he left Cherith, who brought him food? Who 
prompted them to do it? Day by day the prophet waited for 
the ravens, trusting them because he trusted God. God had 
promised to take care of him, and this was his way. 

The ravens found the prophet by a droeé. As long as the 
water lasted the birds came, and Elijah could drink. He 
trusted the brook. Very likely he loved the brook, and was 
proud to think that his brook would not dry up, no matter 
But back of the brook was 
Had he trusted the brook alone, he would have been 
lost when it dried. But he trusted God. 

If we trust God, then we will rest content with whatever 
It és right to trust these earthly 
safeguards, if behind them all we recognize God’s hand. But 
some people trust them and forget God. Then, when they 
dry up and-fail, they have nothing left to lean on. What was 
the lesson that Jesus taught about our Father’s care? ‘ Fear 
not therefore: ye ”? Elijah was seeking God’s king- 
dom and his righteousness, in the face of a wicked king and 
an idolatrous people; and to him, then, was fulfilled the 
promise: ‘* But seek ye first ——”’? 


how severe the famine might be. 
> 


God -sends to take care of us. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVEN Decapges.—How came the kingdom to be divided? 
Who was the ruler of Judah and half of Benjamin) 
and who of the rest? What were some of the evils of Jer, 
boam’s reign ? (1 Kings 12 : 25-33.) 
he died? (1 Kings 14: 1-20.) Who finally became king) 
(1 Kings 15: 25-34; 16: 1-22.) What were some of jis 
deeds ? (1 Kings 16 : 23-28.) Who succeeded Omri? (1 Kings 
16: 29.) What was the beginnirly of his woes? (1 Kings 
16: 31.) What were some of the results of this evil may. 
riage? (1 Kings 16: 32, 33.) 

2. ELIJAH (v. 1).—What does ‘ Elijah’’ mean ? 
the significance of ‘‘ Tishbite’’ ? 
was this region like the prophet ? 
to speak thus to Ahab? What is meant by ‘‘ before whom | 
stand’’? How was dew important in that land? and rain? 
Why was the drought permitted? Why did Elijah clain 
power over it? % 

3. RAVENS (vs. 2-6).—Why was Elijah ordered to leave 
Samaria? Where, probably, was the Cherith? What kind 
of bird is the raven? What are some of its habits that would 
make it an. appropriate steward for Elijah? What lesson 
must Elijah have learned here to help him in his later work} 

4. THE WIpDow (vs. 7-12).—How was Elijah forced to go¥ 
elsewhere? How may ‘‘the word of the Lord’’ have come 
to him? (Where was Zarephath ? Why would Elijah be safe 
there? What made Elijah’s obedience remarkable? Why 
did towns need ‘‘ gates’’ in ‘those days ? How did the widow 
at once prove her kindness? How did she show that she was 
What kind of ‘‘caké’’ was meant? For what 
was the oil used? What kind of vessel was the barrel? the 
How far, then, had the famine extended? 

5. THE MIRACLE (vs. 13-16).—What evil opinion of tlie 
prophet might she have gained from his importunity ? 
did Elijah venture on such a prophecy? How was the 
widow’s faith rewarded? What promise, such as Elijah’s to 
the widow, does God make to us? (Matt. 6: 33.) 
observation, how is that promise fulfilled ? 


What happened whey 


What ig 
Where was Gilead? Hoy 


Why was courage required 


no idolater ? 


cruse ? 


How 


In your 


For the Superintendent ~ 

1. Before whom did Elijah first prove his trust iv God? 
2. By what brook did he next prove God’s care? 3. And 
when the brook failed, where next did he prove his faith? 
4. What miracle was worked daily for his good ? (Golden 
Text.) 5. Who will care for us, in all dangers, if we obey 
him? 

Boston. 
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Questions te ve Answered in Writing 


x. Why did God stop rain and dew in Israel? 2. Why did 
Elijah need to hide at this time? 3. “Whom did God use in 
taking care of Elijah? 4. What does God’s care of Elijah 
teach us? 


22% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


66 HERE SHALL NOT BE Dew Nor RAIN THESE YEARS.” 


—The use of the word “‘ dew ”’ in the Bible has been 
a stumbling-block to many. When they read that ‘‘ the clouds 
drop down the dew”’ (Prov. 3 : 20), or when they come upon 
such expressions as ‘ like a cloud of dew in the heat of har- 
vest ’’ (Isa, 18 : 4), they are staggered, for they know that in 
western lands the clouds do not drop dew, and that, as a matter 
of fact, there is no dew on a cloudy night. The difficulty dis- 
appears with a knowledge of the Syrian climate. From early 
in May to early in October the sky is cloudless, but during the 
rest of the year much rain falls. During the rainless season 
the west winds carry moisture from the Mediterranean, and, 
as the earth becomes cold, it condenses and distils in great 
abundance upon the earth, like fine rain, This heavy dew, 
which descends from an_ invisible cloud (sometimes visib’e 
like a Scotch mist), moistens the parched ground, ripens the 
fruit, and keeps the pastures green. It is as much a nects- 
sary provision for the summer as the rain is for the winter. 

** AND [Evijan] Dwet By THE Brook Cueritu.’’—The 
pilgrim on his way from Jerusalem to/Jericho passes down the 
right side of the Wady el-Kelt, which is supposed to be 
the brook Cherith. No place on earth could have furnished 
a more suitable or characteristic hiding-place for Elijah. The 
ravine, at the bottom of which brawls a swift stream bordered 
by oleanders, is one of the most sublime in Palestine. Its 
rocky sides descend precipitously to a depth of four or five 
hundred feet, and these are honeycombed with natural caves 
and artificial chambers. Many of the chambers in which the 
prophet might have taken refuge have been worn away by the 
winter torrents, but there are still at least forty or fifty cave 
or chapels fit hiding-places for a man escaping from the relent- 
less Jezebel ; and some of these are inhabited to-day by Arbs 
as wild and tattered looking as even Elijah was, Several 
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ne caverns are full of human bones and skulls, and many of 
hem are connected by hewn paths and «staircases, showing 
t this wild and fearful chasm has been the resort and dwell- 
ng-place of human beings, . 

AND THE RAVENS BROUGHT HIM BREAD AND FLEsH.” 
One of the first sounds that arrests the attention of the 
vaveler as he arrives at the chasm of the Kelt is the deep 
roaking of the ravems that find a congenial home in the bee- 
ing cliffs. The late Dr. Thomson, referring to the scene, 
ys, ‘‘ The appearance of a pair of ravens, black and glossy, 
,iling leisurely down the chasm, brought vividly to mind the 
cumstances of the biblical incident.’’ I first visited the 
oge in company with an American missionary. On that 
casion there were several ravens soaring and swooping, and 
tering the deep guttural sounds from which they derive their 
name, Oreb, Korax, Corby. As we concealed ourselves 
mong the rocks, intent on securing, as a specimen, a lineal 
scendant of the birds that fed Elijah, we found ourselves 
yrrounded by other pretenders to the honor of keeping the 
rophet alive. The Hebrew word rendered ‘‘ ravens,’’ with- 
ut the pointing, which did not exist in the olden time, signifies 
‘Arabs,’’ and Jerome held that this was the true rendering 


























































merging from dens and clefts in the ravine, we felt that we 
ad before us a biblical problem of ‘no little difficulty, and 
pecially as the birds that soared on the wing and the men 
at eyed us stealthily from the rocks both seemed to be en- 
owed with the same inarticulate gutturals. Judged on their 
nerits, it would be difficult to decide whether the Oreds or the 
rabs had the best claim to be considered the befrienders of 
lijah. 

“THE Brook Driep UP.’’—Many of the rivers and lakes 
in Syria become dry as dust during the summer, and it is not an 
ncommon occurrence to pass through a perfectly thirsty land, 
here ‘‘the stream has shrunk from its marble bed,’’ and find 
he same path, a few days later, on returning, rendered im- 
passable by swollen torrents. Once Dr. Thomson and I were 
rossing a dusty hollow, where our horses sunk almost to 
heir knees in ash-like powder. A tremendous storm of rain 
ame down, and in less than half an hour we found ourselves 
foundering through a lake, with the water up to our horses’ 
pirths. The sudden storm filled a lake basin which extended 
mile on each side of us. When the water dried up in the 
brook Cherith, both the ravens and the Arabs would leave 
be regjan, hence Elijah’s departure for Zarephath, 

London, England, 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: A National Prophet Preserved 
Analysis 
I. THE NATIONAL PROPHET (¥. 1). 






































[i 


. His name (1 a). 


3. His sovereign (1c). 
. His people (1 4). 


4- His message (1d). 


ll. THE PRESERVATION AT CHERITH (vS. 2-7). 


Pp} 


Divine guidance (2). 
Designated locality (3). 
3 Specific assurance (4). 


4. Exact obedience (5). 
5. Perfect success (6). 
6. Impending need (7). 


lll. THE PRESERVATION AT ZAREPHATH (vs. 8-16). 


Divine guidance (8). 
Designated locality (9 a). 
Specific assurance (9g 4). 
Exact obedience (10a). 


5. Adverse conditions (105-12), 
6. Cheering words (13, 14). 

7. Implicit obedience (15 a). 

8. Superb success (15 4, 16). 


fePpen 


Daily Home Readings 
M.—1 Kings 16 : 25-33 Hardened in sin. 
T.—1 Kings 17 : 1-7. } ie 
W.—1 Kings 37 : 6-26, § sh the prophet. 
T.—1 Kings 17 : 17-24. Sorrow and joy. 
F.—1 Kings 18 : 1-16. The famine. 
S.—James 5 : 13-20. Power of prayer. 
S.—Psa. 37 : 12-24. Kept by God. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Third Quarter, 1898 


— FOR THE QUARTER : Fruitiess Efforts for a Sinful 
lation, 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : For af this they sinned 


sill, and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. J 









. y The Kingdom Divided... ....... 1 Kings 12 : 16-25 
~ duty 10.—Eltjah, the Prophet... .... . . 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
. oe '7.—Elijals omy QS tr a se) Seo @ > = As x Kings 18 : 30-39 
s Ja : “ Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement. . . . 1 Kings 19: 1-16 
6 te 31.—Naboth’s Vineyard. .°. .......-.-. 1 Kings 21 : 4-16 
7 — ‘7. —Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha. ........ 2 Kings 2: 6-15 
8 — '4.—The Shunammite’sSon ........ 2 Kings 4: 25-37 

Bust 21.—-Naamam Healed. .........-. 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
ke August 28 —Elicha at SO 9S SS we be 8S 2 Kings 6: 8-18 
n. re 4-—The Death of Elisha. ....... 2 Kings 13: 14-25 
22. Septem tn. ,sinful Indulgence... 6. - +++. Amos 6 : 1-8 
nh owe 18.—Captivity of the Tem Tribes. . . . . 2 Kings 17: 9-18 

mber 25. —Review, 
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the word; and, as we watched a number of wild Arabs - 





(x) 4I9 


the narrowest circumstances,’’ and exemplified this in 
the life of the Lord Jesus, who, though he lived at Naza- 
reth for thirty years, yet never allowed Nazareth to give 
the measure of his life. He ended by giving three most 
helpful suggestions : 


Work and Wl rkers 


Convention Calendar 


lows, at Coles Reblds 2... .. se. ca June ar-23 sey, Put life under the great law of exclusion by pre- 

New Jersey School of Primary Methods, at occupation. Keep little things out by being filled with 
Asbury Park. . 2.2... 15 ese 0s es -July39 great things. 

World’s Triennial Convention, at London . . July 11-16 2, 


Live your Christian life in the sense of its great 


Maine Summer School, at Northport . . . July 30 to August 13 hidden verities. You are children and heirs of God. 


New York Summer School of Primary Methods, at 





ee se 6 hanes ok ci 5 Ataipaas 222 Live down here in the consciousness of belonging up 
Missouri, at Carthage... . . . .. « « « August 23-25 there. 
North Carolina, at Salisbury ......... . August ‘* 3. Be a vital part of Christ's world-embracing pur- 


Colorado, at Canon City + + + » August 22-24 pose. Your field is the world, 


world wide.’’ 
Melbourne, Austrailia. 


Keep your sympatkies 


22% 
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The Bible Normal College 


By President J. L. Dixon 


Mr. Moody’s Training-School at 
Northfield 


By Alice M. Varley 


LARGE company gathered>not long ago at ‘‘ The f° many years The Bible Normal College (formerly 
Northfield*’ to listen to the closing exercises of The School for Christian Workers), Springfield, 

this years’ session of D. L. Moody's Training-School at Massachusetts, has been working on a problem of world- 
Northfield, Massachusetts. The program, which was wide significance. Slowly but surely progress has been 
long and varied, began with the reading of papers care- made, until to-day she is able to present as a natural 
fully prepared by the students on the subjects taken up evolution of her original conception an idea of supreme 

during the year. These spoke well for the splendid importance. 

teaching and the wide scope of the work. Excellent It is a significant fact, that, of the present church-mem- 
reviews were read 6n ‘‘ The Books of the Bible,"' «‘The bership, eighty-five per cent have come through the 
Gospel of John,’’ ‘‘ The Pentateuch,’’ ‘‘ The Dispensa- Sunday-school, and eighty-nine per cent of the acces- 
tions,’’ ‘* Personal Work,’’ ‘‘ Physical Culture,'’ and sions occur under twenty years of age. If, therefore, an 
« Nursing,’’ while the exhibitions of drawing, sewing, individual has two farms, one of which yields eighty-five 
and cooking proved that the teaching was not in theory per cent of the entire product, and the other, after re- 
alone. ceiving the principal care and fertilization, only fifteen 
The Northfield Training-School, which was started per cent, what would be the common-sense verdict ? 
eight years ago, is held, during the winter months, in the Unhesitatingly one would say, ‘‘ Working on the wrong 
building which in the summer ‘is known as the North- end.’ And shall we be less business-like in the Mas- 
fidld Hotel The erection of this. spacious building, ter’s vineyard? The adult wersus the child, reformation 
which Otherwise would stand empty after the close of versus formation, preaching in distinction from teaching, 
the summer conferences, gave Mr. Moody the opportu- general church and philanthropic work in distinction 
nity to start a training-school for Christian workers that from intense Bible-school work, have received the chief 
had long been a wish of his heart, and a needed insti- attention. Nota few mission leaders, in despair at the 
tution in connection with his work. He had’ been im- unsatisfactory results with adults, are turning, with 
pressed for a long time by the fact that there are still marvelous results, to children ; pastors who are studying 
untold numbers in our own land who never sce the -the problem are reaching similar contlusions ; secre- 
inside of a church or hear the gospel message. In taries of our great foreign missionary boards, dealing 
additfon to thic, he had received numerous appeals from with a population of half the globe, —children in intel- 
wsesion secretarics for workers in foreign fields, and lect and attainment,—have become¢,.likewise aroused ; 
from pastors of churches for assistants in various lines and here and there one, like the pastor of a leading 
of Christian work. The increased number of fields Methodist church in New England, dares suggest that 
open to such WOrker~-s. day presents a demand which possibly the church some day may be not a little trans- 


far outruns the supply. f d to th ta of tétchel 
The success which has attended the establishmént-or- ormed to the basis of teaching, 


Rr ] h isti j 
this school is sufficient proof of its need. Some hun- features of the THR et? the two distinct, and ss 


; rn 
dreds of Christian women have gone out from it to labor cal, Sunday-school, and city home and forergn Wheels 


for the Lord of the harvest in both the home and for- ary courses,—which have never before, as far as known, 
eign fields, to become instrumental in the inauguration been presented in any religious institution in the world ; 
of evangelistic work, the opening of long-closed churches, the preparation of religious teachers, equipped for their 
the organization of Sunday-schools and Christian En- work as thoroughly and scientifically as secular teachers : 
deavor societies. _The results of their work are such the turning of the emphasis from the adult to the child, 
that one cannot fail to see that the hand of God was in and consequently the centering of the basal equipment 
his rich blessing upon the school in which they were of religious teachers in child study. Secular schools 
trained. The numbers of letters received from these have been revolutionized through’the child-study move- 
old students testify to their gratitude for, and apprecia- ment,—why should not the Bible school. We have but 
tion of, the privilege of having been at Northfield, and to note Christ's point of view to observe the force of 
its great value to them, not only for the Bible knowledge these working principles. Some of his most powerful 
obtained and instruction in practical Christian work, but illustrations were used in connection with the child. 
for the habit formed of regular daily communion with His reform, unlike others, was within,—an influence to 
God, and of feeding on his Word, and for intercourse change the life. The teachers are, and must be, the 
and fellowship with some of his ‘inner circle’’ of dis- central figures in this Bible-school reform, and, the sci 
ciples. ence of religious teaching is as much of a necessity as in 
During the year 1897, sixty students were enrolled, secular education. If only they could be made to re- 
several of whom have finished their two years’ course, alize their opportunities and privileges for molding char- 
and are ready tor active work in the Lord's vineyard, acter, conditioned first of all on the transformation of 
many others of whom will return upon the reopening their own lives into his image, no sacrifice on their part 
of the school next October to pursue their training. to become true teachers would be too great ; and then all 
This sketch cannot perhaps be more fittingly concluded these much-vexed questions, as organization, gradation, 
than with an extract from the farewell address which promotions, and a progressive system of instruction, 
the Rev. Mr. Scofield gave on a recent Sunday morning. - normal classes, etc. ,—absolute essentials in the secular 
Taking for his text, ‘‘ He brought me forth also into a school,—would come naturally as a demand —s 
large place,”’ the speaker showed how the whole thought teachers,—now often the greatest opponents of these 
of the 1 is to call out of littleness, out of the petty logical necessities. 
tnslgpaiticia things, to the breadth and sweep of Wid The study of the child as a child, and not a we 
thoughts and forces, to the wide horizon of limitless pos- standpoint of the adult, as is general, the study of ¢ " 
sibilities. He said: ‘The largest life may be led in girlhood and boyhood periods and adolescence, revea 
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a new world of peculiar significance. Once realize that 
at the hand of skilful teachers the child needs not to 
be urged to attend the Bible school, but insists on go- 
ing, and thus that, once in the Bible school, under 
proper conditions, he should remain through life, that 
religious interest essential to his physical and intellec- 
tual growth is not so much to be created as to be devel- 
oped, and a flood of light is presented. 

Impress upon them step by step, from childhood to 
adolescence, that they cannot become true men and 
women unless righteousness and temperance reign in 
their lives, and a death-blow has been struck at intem- 
perance, and the salvation of the world is indeed merely 
a question of time. 

In order to insure the success of such ideas, some in- 
stitution, it is readily admitted, is a necessity. Con- 
ferences, conventions, institutes, normal classes, summer 
schools, excellent and essential in themselves and as 
preliminary steps, are preparatory to a more intense 
work. Think of secular education depending merely on 
such means for the equipment of teachers! The Bible 
Normal College, the only institution of the kind in the 
world, aims to become for religious teaching, and for 
Christian leadership centered in teaching, and thus for 
dignified lay work, what our best specialized institutions 
are for secular instruction, and the seminaries to the 
ministry,—with which in no sense the Bible Normal 
College is a competitor. 

Thus, with an educational committee and trustees 
composed of not a few men of international reputation ; 
with eight specialists in their respective departments de- 
voting their entire time to so important and so neglected 
a work ; with like emphasis placed upon the deeper 
spiritual life as upon the intellectual ; with more than 
ninety, including several college and seminary gradu- 
ates, already the present year receiving instruction at the 
hands of the institution, in addition to several hundred 
in special outside classses ; with deepening interest on 
the part of the International Sunday-school and mission- 
ary organizations ; with her magnificent equipment now 
thrown open to representatives from the great Sunday- 
school and missionary organizations, and consequently 
to the churches of the world, for special study of any 
duration ; with students in the field from California to 
Massachusetts, Maine to Florida, Manitoba to Quebec 
and Nova Scotia, China, India, Africa, and one Inter- 
national Bible-school representative soon to go to Japan, 
—the institution, it is believed, has already made no 
insignificant contribution to more intense and practical 
religious endeavor, which must command the attention 
and consecrated stewardship of the world. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Gooks and Writers 


The Browning Letters * 


N EXT to the biography of Tennyson, the collection 

of The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is 
the most important addition of the past year to the litera- 
ture of literary biography, and hardly inferior to the for- 
mer in interest. As a poet, Mrs. Browning has been 
losing her hold somewhat on the public, because what of 
her work is very good has been buried among what is 
less worthy of preservation. But her personality had a 
value quite apart from her work, both in itself and 
through her wonderfully happy marriage to a greater 
poet than herself. 

These letters exhibit that personality more fully than 
do her poems, and will place her higher in general 
esteem than ever. They show her to have been a very 
fallible and a very lovable human being, unselfish in 
her friendships, generous in her dealings with writers of 
all sorts, and ready to do a kindness to whosoever 
needed it, and at whatever cost to herself. There was a 
moral and spiritual loftiness to her character which 
shows ‘‘ little to blame, much to be admired."’ 

Second in place, but not second in interest in these 
letters, is Robert Browning, the tender, loving, loyal 
husband, on whose character much light is thrown here. 





* The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with Biographical Addi- 

tions. By Frederic G. Kenyon. With portraits, 8vo, pp. xiv, 477; vi, 

New York: The Macmi"an Co. In one volume, $1.75; in two vol- 
umes, $1.75 each. 
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And of him, as of his wife, the more you know the 
better you like him. It is rather surprising to learn that 
the two had little more than their literary earnings to 
live on through their earlier years, and had to live as 
cheaply as possible, which, they managed with an 
economy not supposed to be natural to poets. It is 
noteworthy that “Mrs, Browning’s letters, though always 
good, rise toa far higher level after her marriage, —proba- 
bly through the influence of her husband, of whom she 
used to say that his poetry was but prose in comparison 
with his life. Their only topics of disagreement were 
the Man in the Iron Mask, and Spiritualism. 

Toward America and Americans Mrs. Browning and 
her husband had a very warm side, and were entirely 
free from the airs of insular superiority which sometimes 
characterize their countrymen. From our side of the 
ocean, they, like Carlyle, received their first generous 
recognition, and they repaid it in a way very different 
from Carlyle’s sardonic surliness. 
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History of the Pequot War: The Contemporary Accounts of 
Mason, Underhill, Vincent, and Gardener. Reprinted from 
the Coilections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. With 
additional N otes and an Introduction by Charles Orr, librarian 
of Case Library. (8vo, pp. 149. Cleveland: The Helman- 

) 


‘Taylor Co. $2.50. 
‘* The Pequot War "’ consisted of one fight. It makes 
no great figure in ordinary books of history. The forces 


engaged against the Pequots numbered only ninety men. 
But it was one of ‘the decisive battles of the world.’’ 
It decided the question whether or not there was to be a 
New England in America. The strongest and fiercest 
of the Indian tribes had resolved that this was not to be, 
and had entered, in their savage way, on a policy of ex- 
termination. The three little villages on the Connecti- 
cut, Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield, the cabins of 
which had not yet had time to become weather-stained, 
had already lost more than thirty, out of the few score of 
their population, by ambuscade, arson, and assassina- 
tion. The ‘‘General Court'’ of the colony solemnly 
resolved upon an offensive war. The army of ninety 
men under Captain John Mason was promptly mobilized, 
proceeded down the river and along the coast, landed on 
the shore of Narragansett Bay, marched swiftly across 
the country, surprised the principal fort of the enemy by 
a sudden night attack, destroyed its hundreds of occu- 
pants by fire and sword, and, following a fugitive rem- 
nant in rapid pursuit, wiped the Pequot nation from the 
face of the earth. ‘Then had the lend rest forty 
years.'’ The present elegant volume contains the si 
ple, straightforward stories of two of the chief actors in 
In John Mason's story one recognizes the 


brave, modest, godly hero the=*~ W4S ; and in that of 
Underbil #7 difficult to trace through the some- 


What too unctuous demonstrations of piety the traits of 
that highly unadmirable character which is still waiting 
to have justice done to it by the pen of the historical 
novelist. The ‘‘Trve Relation of the Late Battell,’’ by 
Philip Vincent, is the careful narrative of one who was 
not an eye-witness. ‘‘ Leift. Lion Gardener his Rela- 
tion’’ is the delightfully garrulous talk of a brave sol- 
dier in his old age, fighting the great battle over again. 
The only defects to be noted in the volume are certain 
misprints, and the omission of the ‘‘ Figure of the In- 
dian Fort or Palizado’’ with which Underhill’'s book 
was originally embellished 


the war. 
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The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian ; Being the Hulsean Lec- 
tures for 1896-97. By S. Cheetham, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Rochester. (12mo, pp. xviii, 150. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Co. §1.50.) 


Forty years ago, those who sought for a radical recon- 
struction of Christian history were laying an exaggerated 
stress on the part played by Jewish and semi-Jewish 
(Essenian, Ebionite, Philo, etc.) influence on early 
Christianity. “Since the Ritschlian school replaced that 
of Tiibingen, the stress has fallen on Hellenic and other 
pagan influences, and it has been claimed that Greek 
philosophy molded the creed, and Greek mysteries 
shaped the liturgy, of the early Church. Dr. Cheetham, 
already known by his manual of early church history, 
takes up the problem of the extent and nature of the 
influence of the Hellenic mysteries on the worship of 
the primitive Christians. Ke concedes that there has 
been such an influence, butsagserts its limitations in 
denying that the gospel, or anythtag that is essential to 
it, can be traced to any element or Cambination of the 
elements already existing in that Hellenixed world. But 
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he admits that the early Church could not insulate itself 
from the current opinions and modes of expression, and 
that it would have been injurious to its influence if i 
had tried to do so. He follows out the problem inty 
many of its details, availing himself of all the older and 
more recent literature of the subject. He writes jn the 
sober and judicious spirit of the best English Scholarship, 


‘< 


By Will S. Monroe, A.B. 
Edited by William T 


Bibliography of Education. 
national Education Series. 
A.M., LL.D.] (r2mo, pp. xxiv, 202. 
pleton & Co. $2.) 


The International Education Series issued by the 4 
pletons is invaluable to every educational thinker, an 
some of the volumes ought to be regarded as essential y 
every teacher. Professor Monroe's book does not aig 
to exhaust the subject. It is the outcome of the educ, 
tional library which he himself began to collect mo 
than sixteen years ago. The book contains the titl 
of thirty-two hundred books and pamphlets. The ay. 
thor has had the counsel and co-operation of many dis 
tinguished educators. The result is a volume peculiarly 
useful, both because of what it is and because of wha 
it is not. The books are well classified in twenty-twg 
groups. There are good educational books now befog 
the public which do not appear in this bibliography, 
and this is a misfortune. Perhaps the author would sa 
that he had to stop somewhere. One of the criticisms 
to be made is that some of the book titles are not exact 
in their transcription ; yet these inaccuracies are, hap. 
pily, few and far between. Moreover, the comments 
attached to some of the books can hardly be said to 
increase the value of the bibliography, as they give the 
impression of partiality. Professor Monroe's volumes 
nevertheless very useful, and creditable alike to him and 
to the series of which it is a. part. 
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The Letters of Victor Hugo from Exile, and after the Fall of the 
Empire. Edited by Paul Meurice. (Large 8vo, pp. vi, 249. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. §}) 

Victor Hugo is better seen in his letters than in ay- 


thing else he wrote. It is true that, being a Frenchman 
and conscious of his own greatness, he poses in nea 
every one of them. He never writes with the simpliay 


[Inter. 
V Harry 
New York: D. AD 





and naturalness we find in Cowper or in Mrs. Carlyle = 
because, although he is not writing for the public, the © 
audience of one is as important to him as the public © 
But the--~tole man shows himself in his | 
bignes-«nd his littleness, his generosity and his vanity, | 


would be. 


his ready friendliness and his fierce resentments, his faith 
ip God and his stupendous estimate of Victor Hugo. 
His gift of admiration is wonderful. Every young a 
pirant in his circle is cheered with assurance of having 
done or being about to do great things. For the greater 
people, such as George Sand, language is quite inade- 
quate. But, after all deductions are made, the man 
is one of the finest in literary power and essential noble- 
ness that the century has to show. This translation isa 
good one, but its author should have avoided such supe- 
rior cockneyisms as ‘‘ very pleased."’ 
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Among the Holy Places: A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By 
the Rev. James Kean, M.A., B.D. Fourth edition. (Sma'l 
8vo, illustrated, pp. 388. Boston : THe Pilgrim Press. §1.73-) 

This familiar sketch of journeying in Palestine ap- 
peared after the introduction of wheeled vehicles on the 
route from Jaffa to Jerusalem, but before the completion 
of the railway between these points. ‘The writer passed 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, up the Jordan valley to Her- 
mon, and thence to Damascus, visiting the more in- 
teresting places on or near this main route of travel. He 
gives his experiences in a pleasant and picturesque way, 
taking the reader into his confidence. The traditional 
site of Calvary is accepted as the true one, against the 
judgment of the mass of recent scholars and explorers. 

But the author does not attempt, to discuss the topo- 

graphical questions in any formal fashion, Hence the 

book will prove an agreeable volume to read, but not 4 

standard authority on localities in Palestine. The illus- 

trations are good and well chosen, and there is 4 full 
index. 
b 


The Morning Watch ; Or, Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. Selec 
tions for Every Day in the Teer. Compiled and arrangt® 
by Belle M. Brain. (16mo, illustrated, p bemes 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. §1. 

‘The quiet hour"’ is growing into gradual recoge)- 


tion as one of the needs of the Christian life in our day 
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rush and turmoil. Miss Belle M. Brain 
well known to the readers of The Sun- 
ay School Times as an able worker in the 
“dav-school, especially in its relation to 


Bunda ; 
The present volume is made 








missions. : 

p of quotations, mostly about a page in 
ngth compiled from various sources, 
gether with brief Scripture texts bearing 


ypon the subject of the quotation which 
1; the body of the page. A dozen fine 
shotographic half-tone portraits of emi- 
ent writers and speakers on spiritual 
nemes give added interest and value to 


e volume. 
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neneral Grant. By James Grant Wilson. 
{i2mo, pp. % 390 New York : D, Appleton 
&Co. $1.50.) 

The twelfth volume in the series of 
«Great Commanders ’’ is a biography of 
neral Grant, prepared by one who 
served under him at Vicksburg and else- 
where, and who enjoyed his friendship for 
twenty-five years. General Wilson gives 
an excellent sketch of the early training 
and military career of the modest Ameri- 
can hero. The political part of Grant's 
life is treated more briefly, and with evi- 
dent desire to avoid partisanship. To 
persons already familiar with Grant's /his- 
tory perhaps the most interesting chapter 
in the book will be that containing selec- 
tions from his correspondence with his 
friend, the Hon. E. B. Washburne. The 
illustrations include a portrait, plans of 
battles, and facsimiles of important docu- 
ments. 
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Indians and Pioneers: An Historical Reader 
for the Young. By Blanche E. Hazard. 
Edited by Samuel T. Dutton. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. xiv, 262, New Vark : The Morse 
€o. 72 cents. ) 


lt was a good thought to prepare a his. 
tory reader of this sort for young students. 
Miss Hazard's book is. not a continuous 
American history, but it is a series of 
chapters, taking up the earliest days of 
America by grouping the narratives about 
our aborigines and emigrant pioneers. 
The book begins with some account of 
prehistoric matters, such as: the ice age, 
stone age, mound - builders, . cave-mecn, 
cliff-dwellers, and Indians; then come 
pioneers from Europe, Columbus, Cabot, 
Smith, Huguenots, Scotch Presbyterians, 
Pilgrims, Puritans, Quakers, etc. All is | 
told in a straightforward, simple, readable 
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mation of sentences and paragraphs, cor- 
rectness in the use of words, and the mas- 
tery of a writing vocabulary, and adds 
lists of suitable passages from standard 
authors for exercises in abridgement, sum- 
mary, and reproduction. A full index of 
subjects and authors quoted is subjoined. 
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Peace, Perfect Peace: A Portion for the Sor- 
rowing. By the Rev. F. B, Meyer, B.A. 
(18mo, pp. 82. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 cents.) 


Four addresses, in Mr. Meyer's usual 
happy style, make up this little book. 
They are designed as a message of com- 
fort for the sorrowing. The first chapter 
suggests the title of the volume. The 
others are on ‘‘ How to Bear Sorrow,”’ 
‘«The Blessed Dead,’’ and ‘‘ Comforted 
to Comfort.’’ Like all of Mr. Meyer's 
work, these discourses are full of words 
of Scripture, and have a deep spiritual 


trend. 
5 4 


Prayer Ancient and Modern: Selected and 
Arranged for Daily Reading. By Mary 
Wilder Tileston (12mo, pp. viii, 365, xi. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. §1.) 


Here is a pretty and helpful compila- 
tion, from a wide range of authors, on the 
subject of prayer. From the service- 
books of the Greek and Latin churches at 
one end of the line, to Rowland Williams, 
George Dawson, and James Martineau at 
the other. Christina - Rossetti, George 
Dawson, Dr. Pusey, and Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis are the largest contributors. 


* 


Topical Notes on American Authors. By 
Lacy.Tappan. (12mo, pp. 334. New York, 
Boston, and Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & 
Co. $r.) 

In most of our high schools the study 
of American literature now occupies a 
prominent place. These Topical Notes 
by an experienced teacher will be a valu- 
able supplement to whatever text-book 
‘may be used, and will point out the best 
sources for further information. 


= es 
Literary Notes and News 
A Book-List “ @refully selected list 


for Sunday-School of books by respomsna__| 
Libraries 





aid to those who are entrusted with the 
replenishing of Sunday-school and parish 








style, the book being well illustrated. 


libraries. The little seventeen-page pam- 


| phlet, issued annually by the Church 


b 


The Mothers’ Council ; Or, The ‘Kindergarten 
in the Nursery. Nine lectures to mothers, 


based on Frederick Froebel's ‘* Mothers’ | 


Book of Song and Play.’’ By Mrs. Louise 
Pollock. (12m0, paper, pp. 91. Boston: 
De Wolfe, Fiske, & Co. 25 cents.) 


It will be a glad day for the nursery 
when the mothers and fathers appreciate 
the fact that Froebel’s first interest was in 
the children of the home. Out of this 
grew his plan of the kindergarten. A 
little book by Mrs. Louise Pollock, called 
The Mothers’ Council, is a series of lec- 
ures to mothers, based on Froebel’s 
mother play. The ‘‘ hygienic rules’’ and 
“educational rules’’ given at the end of 
tach chapter are for the most part good 


Practical hints for the parent and child's 
Nurse, 


bd 


A First Book in Writing English. By Edwin 
~ ye tt Lewis, Ph.D. (16mo, pp. xi, 253. 
ew York: The Macmillan Co. 80 cents. ) 


Believing that the principles of compo- 
Sition s} 


enters a hig 


this Purpose. After referring to the im- 


Portance of correct spelling, punctuation, | Morris Fergusson, Marion Lawrance, and 
and grammar, he treats of the proper for- | Miss Annie S. Harlow, are among the lec-| has Kept a Diary. $2.50. 


| chusetts, 


| Library Association of Cambridge, Massa- 
is for both kinds of library. 
| Beginning seventeen years ago, the asso- 
ciation has issued annual lists, with the ex- 
_ception of 1890, when no list appeared. 
All the lists from 1886 to date are in print, 
| and, while no charge is made for them, 
| applications to the secretary should be 
accompanied by stamps to cover postage. 


% 


The thirteenth annual 
catalog of the Bible 
College of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, just issued, 
| shows that this training-school for Sunday- 
school and other Christian workers is 
awake to the needs of the times. Eighty- 
four young men and women are now in 
that college fitting themselves for useful 
work. The course of study includes such 
| Subjects as Biblical and Christian Litera- 
| ture, Psychology, Sociology and Missions, 


Bible Normal 
College Catalog 





Normal 


| 
' 


\ould be taught as soon as a pupil Pedagogy, and Bible-school Pedagogy— 
h-school, Professor Lewis has | or, in plain English, Sunday-school teach- 
Prepared a brief practical text-book for| ing. The faculty consists of ten mem- 


| bers. Robert E. Speer, the Rev. E. 


turers for 1897-98. 
issue of The Sunday School Times, in the 
department of Work and Workers, gives a 
description of the purpose and work of 
this promising institution. 


genuine specimens of the objects to be 
studied has always been difficult. To 


persons isa suggestive 





| The Conquered World. 
| Faith 


An article in this | 


A j 


No educator doubts 
the value of object- 
teaching. To secure 


Bancroft Charts for 
Bible Study 


meet this want, Bancroft Brothers & Co., 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, and 116 
Bedford Street, Boston, have just issued a 
series of twenty-six charts, each 1422 
inches, which furnish to Bible students 
accurate and valuable object-lessons on a 
large variety of biblical topics. For ex- 
ample, Chart No. 1 illustrates The Cedars 
of Lebanon. It contains a fine half-tone 
picture of the cedars im situ. It then 
adds seven actual objects, showing twigs 
of cedar of Lebanon and of juniper, 
wood of the cedar, seeds, cone leaves, 
cone, and winged seeds. Then follows a 
scholarly description of these famous 
trees, the Scripture references to them, a 
juvenile sketch of their history, and a 
series of teaching suggestions in three 
grades,—primary, intermediate,, and ad- 
vanced. Another sample of the helpful 
work done in these charts appears in the 
two upon the Bible. No. 1 contains 
seven objects ; namely, head of the papy- | 
rus plant, Oriental reed pen, modern pen, 
clay tablet and translation, papyrus stalk, 
thin strips of papyrus, and parchment. 
No, 2 continues this fulness of illustration 
to the later forms of Bible production. 
With every chart descriptive sketches and ‘| 
pictorial illustrations are given. The | 
value of the whole is greatly increased by | 
an index of Scripture references which | 
the charts illustrate. Thirty Old Testa- 
ment books and nineteen of the New 
Testament appear in this list, and in 
some of the books over fifty texts find | 
illustration. Copious as this work is, it 
is also thorough. 
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| North-Western Line 
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‘fRusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers ars free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Very low rates to Portland, Ore. Via the 
(Chicago & North- 
Western R’y). Excursion tickets will be sold 
at greatly reduced rates June 30 and July 1, 
limited to return until August 31, inclusive, 


account of meeting of Congregational Council. 


| For rates and other information ask your near- 


est ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, New York; T. P. Vaille, 608 


| Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have you eaten too much? Take Hops- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. People impose on the 
stomach sometimes, giving it more than it can 
do. ‘* Horsford’s’’ helps to digest the food, 


| and puts the stomach into a strong and healthy 


condition. 





Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 


| value for biblical study.— Congregationalist. 


Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word, 


The private student Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 


will be profited by it, as will the instructor | 7#¢ Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 


in class or home. Benno Kirschbaum, 
of the Kirschbaum Bureau of Translation, 
3717 FOwwe—— aig Philadelphia, is 
the agent for Pennsylyaitta-te.— nal. 
these charts, the price of whith-is-¢17-50 


er set. 
: x2 


Books Received 
June 11 to June 18 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 
By R. F. Horton, 
M.A., D.D. 50 cents. 
and Doubt in the.Century’s Poets. By 
Richard A. Armstrong, B.A. $1. 
Silver, Burdett, & Co , Boston 
Stepping-Stones to Literature. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. 75 cts. 
The Christian Literature Co., New York 
Charlies Porterfield Krauth, D.D., LL.D. By 
Adolph Spaeth, D,D., LL.D. 2 vols. &2. 
Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., Boston 
| Marching with Gomez. By Grover Flint. 
Way & Williams, Chicago 
Under the Stars. By Wallace Rice and Barrett 
Eastman. Paper. 10 cents. 
_The Union Press, Philadelphia 
Gospel Hosannas. 
ney and J. Howard Entwisle. Paper. 1ocents. 
American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
A Young Man’s Difficulties with his Bible. By 
D. W. Faunce. §1. 
° G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
| The Story of Man, By Alfred C. Haddon. 2. 
Martin Luther. By Henry Eyster Jacobs. $1.50. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
| "s Story of the Play. By W. D. Howells. 


$1.50. 

Ghosts I Have Met. By Jobn Kendrick Bangs. 
$1.25. 

Silence, and Other Stories. 


kins .26. 
| ~ ee of Mr. Chartes J. Yellowplush. 


By William Makepeace Thackeray. $1.50. 
and Recollections. By One whe 





By Mary E. Wil- 


Compiled by John R. Swe- | 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
TuHos, NELson & Sons, 37 East 18th Street, 
New York. 

DECLAR? os rears 
: in handwriti f Jeff nm. oT 
Reproducst the on = for homes, schools, aoe etc, 

id, One Dollar. Big winner for hustling agents, 
Coste ras. THEW. A. CHOATE CO., 
24 State Street, Albany, New York. 


All your wants in the Sunday-school line 
supplied at lowest rates by 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York 


O VED SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
A PPR LIBRARY BOOKS 
List of Prices Free. Goopenovcn & Woctom Co, 
122 Nassau Street, New York City. 





} Foal A +: : y L ze 
Just Out oe ty Rtg 


Ry Rev. Rosert Lowry and Ina D, Sankey. 


This new colleciion contains 232 pieces, the produc- 
tions of over 100 prominent hymn-writers. 
The best Sunday-school song book offered. _ 
$30 per 100, by express; 35c. each, if by mail. 
| The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tne Joun 
Cuvureca Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 








» 
$9.50 BUYS os VICTOR b+ ove 
A apted to Leht avd Heavy vem, myer 7 

ha oA 
Pinto eoarsipee. ‘Ss DATRYRER TRIAL."Rasoree 


Dept. 9%. “yieTOR ara. eepeeesbetanaumetenee 
~ AMERICAN 


Insurance Company, 
ey 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 






In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything agvertised im this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 

| School Times. 
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Wirth Repeatin 


Educational 








Conservatory Life 
Is most healthful and delightful. The 
; : teachers are masters; the students 

i h -offic , - ” 
sa: prt sos wg ae 4, are enthusiasts. Everything in the 
equipment and environment of the 


Knowledge 


{From the German of Schiller, by George MacDoy 


yi THIS man, ‘tis a goddess tall, 
Who lifts a star-encircled head. 
To that, a fine cow in a stall, 

Which gives him butter to his bread, 


Ostrich Feathers 


“White ostrich feathers are easily 
cleaned by soaking five minutes in warm 
suds ie from Fairy Soap. Drawthem 


New England lightly through the band, ringe tn warm. 

stove. Re-curl by drawing each little 

CoNSERVATORY barb over ihe dal cage af seule 
OF MUSIC 


scissors.’’— Mrs. Sarah Tyson . 
tends to encourage high ideals and 


Rorer. 
a devotion to art. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Send for our Catalogue to 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mage, 
PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 
Bold ev here in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 
Send us your name, address, 
E and five Fairy Soap wrap- 
pers, to nearest office below, 
¢.a beastitel painting in water col 
utifu n n Ww ‘ol- 
ore entitled “Fai PTales! by the cele- 
brated artist, Leon Moran, Size 173¢xH in. 
without lettering, ready for framing. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St.Lonis. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


%%% 


An Interview with Webb. 
Peploe 


One Copy, one year P $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Teeategions Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 














[From The (London) Quiver] 
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**Do not Stammer ”’ 


“The stammerer’s life is full of misery, and 
often a short one, by reason of the mental de- 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the foltowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five oe these oomses im s package ef Faand ogwvess, 

cents each, ckage thus sent is addressed to one P : * § c 
xeon only, and do names can be written or printed on ayo ane emetingetion of vital energy which 
the separate papers. is induced thereby. 


i a large and lofty apartment look 
: 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 5 Mr. Edwin S. Johnston succeeded in curing 
9 
: 
+ 


N 
| on to a square of substantial tow, 
houses in South Kensington, sits one 
of the busiest clergymen in London, th 
Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, M.A., vic 
of St. Paul's, Onslow Square. 

Here Mr. Peploe spends almost all his 
time when he is at home, ‘‘I have only 
attempted to sit in “my drawing-room 
throughout three evenings,’’ he says 
‘*since I have been here,—that is abou 
| eleven and a half years,—and on two of 
| those three evenings I was called away!" 

‘«We work in this house,’’ he said 
again, ‘‘ about seventeen hours a day, and 


individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- himself from this dread affliction, and has since 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when ee desieed. made his life-work the curing of others. The 
he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, method is wholly educational without surgical 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a operations of vind kind. Mr. Johnston has made 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and many remarkable cures in very short periods of 
others in ge same school ast “eee from another, the erg Rh, is more important, they have 
rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to package ; : c x 
Pubs at fifty cents per co 7 te the extent that large Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five | of ‘The Sunday School Times. 
or more copies each, if desired. | Send for 60 page book to f HILADELPHIA INnsTI- 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be | TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St.,Phila., Pa. Edwin 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 5. Johnston, Principal and Founder. Estab- 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot lished 1884. 
well be sent separately, but will be includ 
age. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 








WEEK SEERAM Ses AGMA MRRRERRARABRARRARA., 





i ack- 
ed in the p PRES ERE RESESRSSSSCSSCSRSERQRESCSE SS £8 sss 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during ohly a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


The Catharine Aiken School 
Stamford, Conn. Suburban to New York. Academic, 
college preparatory, and special courses. Miss Aiken's 
Method of Mind-training. For circular address Mrs. 
Harxiet Beecner Scovitte Devan, Wellesley B.A., 
Principal. 





Steere DIY MYEE 
_Cotal ooue wn abeey sy lh T 
THE GREAT CHURCH 





ELS 
ys FREE 


theré is scarcely a night passes that some 
of us are not posting letters, over there, 
between eleven and one o’clock.’’ As he 
says this, there is a ring in his voice and 
a pleasant look on his face that seem to 


a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address or 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be caretul to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by - 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be disc ontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to exantine it, Will be sent free, 
upon application. 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


BOSTON § » INSTITUTE and Traia LIG H I add, ‘‘ And we thoroughly enjoy our busy 
ing school. t 5 4l mont St., Bos | dimensions. Book of Light and aia 94 Buy J°) uy 
on. Rich ammerer and poor welcome. estimate free. i. P. Fr ink, 55 Pearl St., New York. life ! 


= Mr. Peploe has been incumbent of St 


The Scholae’ Magazine === 








a very large church, accommiodating two 
thousand people. Affiliated to it are two 
arge missions in the poorer districts of 
Chelsea, and many different agencies of 
religious and philanthropic work are car- 
ried on... . 
Mr. Peploe was educated at Mat- 

borough and Cheltenham, and went to 
Cambridge in 1856. There he m 
with a sad accident which greatly haw 
pered his power of work. Not long afte 
he had entered college, he was one dayia 
the gymnasium, and practicing on the 
ladder, when it swayed, and he fell dow 
from > eight of fifteen feet, and hut 
himself severely. This accident kept him 
|in bed for some time,—until the day be 

fore the university athletic sports, the ap- 

proach of which acted upon him almos 
| like magic. 
| ‘* Doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘ may I get up t 
| go and, jump?"’ 
| 


Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a veal lesson help for the children 
—one that ¢iey will want to read? Such help 

is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. It will reach 
the children who are not quite yet in their teens >°4 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


even younger. 
The Scholars’ Magazine now appears Handsomely 
printed on fine paner 


Beautifully Mlustrated 


with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 
stories for'the children. 
Its dimensions are larger—11X7%, instead of 
Y%X7% inches. The Scholars’ Magazine in its new | height and distance, that He came out 
form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. | Bye eal site tot thee Une —a 
Where the old was good, the new is | | 


| year the same thing occurred, and on this 
Better and Brighter 


occasion he won the swimming champion- 
| ship. But his system was over-strained, 
: : : ‘ and again he had to go back to bed. 50, 
Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and |when the examinations came, he had 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
. . . ° 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin iy. to the individual addresses. orswy 
package to one ad ress, whichew . 
es 


The doctor, Mr. Humphrey, who after- 
« 
srs. .S{cddér and Stoughton, 


wards became Professor Humphrey, told 
him ironically that he might. 

Quickly he ordered a cab, and, driving 

| to the scene of the sports, took part in the 

games. So well did he jump, both in 





hardly been to any of the lectures, or even 
| to chapel, but yet he came out head of the 
| ** Poll,’ or ordinary degree list, with more 

than four hundred competitors. . . . 

He was ordained in 1863, and his 
father gave him sole charge of the 
parish of Weobley, without his having 
acted as curate. The church was a large 
one, and sadly needed repair. Addressing 

| himself to the work with characteristic 
| energy, he raised £3,500, and accom- 
plished the task, with most happy results. 

It was not recognized at the time, but was 

| discovered afterwards, to the astonishment 
| of all, that he was the only Churchman on 
the committee, which was chosen in vestry, 
| to obtain funds for this purpose. Some 
| time afterwards this fact was recalled 
his mind. He was revisiting the paris” 
when a leading farmer said : ; 
‘* Well, sir, you did a most wonderful 
| thing, when you were here. in regard to the 
restoration of Weobley Church."’ 
‘« What was that ?"’ 
| ‘* Why, do you not remember that you 
| were the only Churchman on the com- 
mittee appointed t¢ carry out that work: 





It will do your eyes goad to look at the new Scholars’ 
Magazine. 


It Will Do Your School Good 


to have it every month. 


It is not for the grown-ups, 
but for all the rest. 





A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year, 


“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New Yorn ConDENSED MILK Co.n¥ 


John D. Wattles & Co. | 


1031 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














Grand Piano Bargain for Sunday-school 
A standard make second size Grand 4 
condition, for sale cheap, cash or.time. 
for Sunday-school use. For particulars, 
Hyde, 15 East 16th Street, New Y 


iano, in good 
Just the piano 
address ©. A. 


| 
York. i 


the su paCribeen ail, IV . ; 
a 5 pmo ma Row, wg 4 C will ee yearly 
“Vy y Subscriptions a »0Vv 
to be mailed ‘hirect roe Philadelphia tae ouboetiniee. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. O. Box 1550. 

HAS NO EQUAL AS 

AN INFANT FOOD. 
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out that of the gentlemen who 
ture e task of collecting funds’ for 
church restoration (when nominated 
eto by Mr. Peploe and his father), one 
ta leading Baptist, another was a 
hodist local preacher, and the third 
only other besides Mr. Peploe was a 
yan Catholic. All these were such 
jial friends that they would not men- 
, their own particular views when help- 
to repair the old parish church. ae 
his is an instance of true Christian 
ity upon which Mr. Peploe may look 
{ with no little pleasure. 
jot long afterwards he was appointed 
the living of King’ s-Pyon-with-Birley, 
the same county. Here, again, his 
at energy was manifested in the restora- 
, of both the churches at great cost, 
i the building of a fine new vicarage 
4 other buildings. For thirteen years 
) he was chaplain of the union work- 
use, and this he regards as among his 
net successful spiritual work ; for, during 
later years Of his chaplaincy, he was 
mitted the happy confidence that not 
e of the inmates died without leaving 
od witness of having accepted God's 
fers of mercy through Jesus Christ. 
After the first year of his ministry (in 
B74), Mr. Peploe’s health broke down, 
mply and entirely from overwork, and 
» was ordered abroad. ... Returning, 
ter the lapse of some few months, to 
‘eobley, and being afterwards removed 
» King’s Pyon, he remained there .until 
876, when Sir Charles Freake offered 
im the incumbency of St. Paul's, Onslow 
uare, in London, where he has ever 
nce remained... . 


It is the center of much evangelistic 
york. Shortly before Mr. Peploe came, 
is predecessor, the Rev. C. D. Marston, 
ad taken a district in Chelsea with four 
fhousand poor, but had not had time to 
rganize it when he was called away by 
udden death, When Mr. Peploe suc- 
eeded to the incumbency, the work in 

is district was in quite a state of em- 
bryo. One of the first things that had 
een done was to obtain a ‘‘ penny-gaff’’ 
heater and convert it into a mission hall, 

Vork was organized, and was so success- 
ul that after a time a **slum’’ which two 
policemen would not willingly enter was 
endered so comparatively safe that the 
youngest married ladies could visit it in 
fety and with pleasure... . 

A coffee palace was soon added to the 
mission hall, and next door is an institute 
for young men. The organization of the 
mission was made so complete that every 
house in the district is visited, and a case 
of illness, or difficulty, or distress, can 
be made known within twenty-four hours. 
Slates are hung in the hall, and on them 
thename of any one needing assistance is 
placed. By looking at them it is known 
ata glance who may be requiring the ser- 
vices of the clergyman, sick-nurse, mis- 
sionary, etc. It may here be mentioned 
that Mr. Peploe keeps four or five curates, 
and has always two or three young men 
training for the ministry engaged in work 
under his care... . 


Some five years after Mr. Peploe came 
toSt Paul's, the vicar of Christ Church, 
Chelsea, resumed his lawful charge of a 
portion of the mission district, and there- 
fore Mr. Peploé was able to undertake 
charge of another. This is called the St. 
Matthew S Mission, and is worked in 
much the same way as that just described. 
There are some 3,500 of the truly poor 
living there,—for it is quite-a mistake to 
‘uppose that the London poor are to be 
found only at the East End,—and, in ad- 
dition to the mission hall, there are boys’ 
schools, etc. These two affiliated mis- 
Sion districts are worked by from 130 to 
'40 Sunday-school teachers, and from 
ity to sixty district visitors ; there are 
also two missionaries, two Bible women, 
- — workers. The administration 
wt lef is believed to be tolerably com- 
i Yet another important work is the Coach- 

ns and Men-servants’ Club, which has 
A a two and three hundred members. 
ie en is kept here, and no charge 
site “€ to members for obtaining them 

ations. Men out of employment may 
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surance fund for sickness,.a lending- 
library, reading-rooms, etc., are also 
among the advantages offered for the 
small subscription of three shillings an- 
nually. 

This club is entirely an outgrowth of 
the Men’s Bible class connected with the 
church, and Mr. Peploe attributes the 
very remarkable success attending it to 
the fact that the men have come to the 
club through the class, and not to the 
class through the club. 

Yet another great center of work and 
influence is the Church House in Clair- 
ville Grove. Here is held a Sunday- 
school for the children of servants, and it 
is also the scene of much of the Tem- 
perance Society's work, and several other 
parochial organizations. It is, moreover, 
the headquarters of the Flower Mission ; 
for nearly all the hospitals in the neigh- 
borhood are visited by workers from St. 
Paul's Church... . 

Next to the church itself is a useful 
Church Room, where, besides many other 
congregational or occasional meetings, on 
Tuesday evenings is held a conversational 
Bible class for men, and on Tuesday 
afternoons a large class for women-ser- 
vants. One of the marked features of the 
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work carried on at St. Paul's is decidedly | power of Christ, people have been drawn 
the powerful influence exerted in various | to him, and rejoice in the freedom which 


ways over the servants, both men and 
women, so many of whom are engaged in 
the large houses of the neighborhood. 
At all these buildings connected with the 
church, addresses and sermons are con- 
stantly being given, and Mr. Peploe and 
his curates, with their many voluntary 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


workers, are responsible for an average | 


of no fewer than seventy-eight every week ! 

Mr. Peploe has the reputation of being 
a ‘*good beggar,’’ and certainly his own 
church is not behindhand in giving. The 
amount collected annually averages some 
£7,000, in addition to which £2,000 was 
subscribed in 1886 for a new organ, and 
in the following year, after the February 
simultaneous meetings of the Church 
Missionary Society, he made a special 
appeal, and £2,620 was collected for the 
work of the Society. 

Gifted with great fluency of speech, 
Mr. Peploe yet prepares his sermons with 
care. ‘*] never take anything into the 
pulpit to speak from,’’ said he, «but I 
make my sermons carefully with notes, 
and sometimes write a great deal.'’.. . 

‘*T have found,’’ said he again, ‘that, 
as I preach and put forward the keeping 











he gives from the dominion as well as 
from the results of sin.’’ And again, ‘I 
seek to preach Christ, and him alone, — 
the Christ who died for vis, and is pre- 
pared to live in us, if We accept him by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. That 
seems to be the power that really changes 
men's lives. I do not believe it is a 
question of eloquence. The power that 


‘tells upon the life is to offer men the 


death and the life of Christ."” . .. 

But, with all his outside work, Mr. 
Peploe never neglects his own church and 
his own people. Full of abounding 
energy, he unites in a remarkable manner 
the power of organization with the power - 
of public speech ; yet he attaches no un- 
due importance to the value of organiza- 
tion alone. He has, as he himself said, a 
‘‘deep belief in the necessity for spir- 
ituality of life and tone in all that is car- 
ried on in parish work,’’ and holds ‘«* that 
organization, however perfect, unless it 
be vitalized by God the Holy Ghost, will 
become a practical hindrance instead of a 
blessing.’’ And that he is one of those 
who act persistently on this belief, no one, 
we think, who knows him well, will deny. 
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The Presidents 
March 


Com ler! 
Destined to be the National 
march as associated with the 
office of the President of the 
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In Hosior of the President 


the July Issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Has a cover printed in the National colors, presenting a 
striking figure of President McKinley, surmounted by the 
Presidenv’s private flag, and portraits of his mother and wife. 
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The Anecdotal Side 
of the President 


An article prepared specially 
by the closest friends and 
associates of the President. 
It will be accompanied by 
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COPYRIGHT. 
** UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your next 
house-cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 
of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio. With it wonders 
can be accomplished in cleaning and scouring, for which 

urposes it has no equal. ‘ Dirt defies the King,”’ but 
it abdicates wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, and 
quickly, too. Try a cake. No. 35. 


B. & B. 


Stylish Shirt Waists 
and Less ?rices 


-that’s the ‘ret of the greatest 
Shirt Waist bv iiness this store ever 
did—mail ordev as well as over the 
counter. It's simply, actually mak- 
ing it pay people to buy here that 
brings such _ results. 

Shirt Waists—one dollar —far 
surpassing in style and money’s 
worth any we've known sold any- 
where at the price. Choice madras 
plaids and correct novelty colorings. 

Other colored Wash Waists 25 c. 
to $4.75. 

Thousands to -select from. 

Lots of dressy White Shirt Waists 
75,c. to 4.50. 

Fine plain white Lawn Waists 
$1 -oo—with openyincr “handsome 
White Waists $1.75, $2.00, $2.2 

Send us your orders—state style 
and price preferences—size wanted 
—send 10c. additional for postage 
oa each waist—and we'll send such 
value as will please you, and pay 
you for ordering here—save your 
money. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O'Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


Is the Best Cereal Food 
because it contains all the nourishing ele- 
ments of the whole wheat 
berry. = 

If your grocer does 
kop it, send us his name 
end your order—we will 
seo that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
booklet con- 


Send for 
taining valuable recipes 
Gahorsntons ot nated gi y- 
tet and chemists 
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ARMSTRONG ¢. dal 
ui * 
soreness 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pitusburgh. 
FAHNESTOCKE 
‘ "Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


New York. 


| cicags. 


St. Louis. 





Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCEY Louisville. 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 

cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
will cover more surface and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


called “up-to-date” process. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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Comfortable 
and Cool 


The Ferris’ Waist is made of Summer ne §f 
cloth for Uhildren, Misses and Ladies. Sof } 
and ysieldin . et gives requisite support to # 
t ° ies’ waists have side and back 
steels covered with rubber to prevent rust. fj 


he y. 
FERRI 9 Good Sense f 
Corset Waist f 


is made also for Ladies and Misses, with high Bf 
and low bust, long and short waist, to suit ali 
ures. Children’s 26c. to 50c. Misses’. tw 

d Ladies’, $1.00 to $3.00. Always sn 9 
orin quality and workmanship. For sal 

y all retailers. 4 

Manufactured by THE FERRIS BROS. CO., New York, fi 
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Collars ux 
Cuffs, 





LINENE 





Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. Reversible and gv 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 
When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars 


of five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston: 
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We offer this year but one model of 
bicycle, but that the finest our skill and 
resources Can produce. We don't make 
tandems. We don’t make juveniles. 


Waverley 


Bicycles $5Q) :: 


Waverley Catalogue 
sent for the askin . Itis 4 
h your careful study. ° 


liana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicyele and make money: 
J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 


WAR CELEBRITIES 


Everybody will want to preserve good portray’ © 
incipal characters in the war with Spain ravings 
just issued a superb collection of fine stee! ene-) wey 
of President McKinley, Lee, Miles, Merritt. ie"): 
Sampson, Schley, and Slgsbec. Dyess ate BO eat 
ieee, but fine steel engravings suitable for any Pe 
"hey are ready mounted and matted for framins 
TOX12. ¢ will send the entire collection. po-'P” 
receipt of $1.50, or will send sample of either 


CARRAINE & SLIGO, 


for 25 





918 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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